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EDITORIAL 


This volume of Transactions has been some time in production, but readers will, I 
hope, feel that it has been worth waiting for, containing as it does articles on a wide 
range of topics. From ancient history to the twentieth century, the contributions 
reflect the flourishing state of local historical studies in Scarborough and district and 
add substantially to our knowledge and understanding. 


Innovations have been few in my first volume as editor, but I should like to draw 
attention to two. Anne and Paul Bayliss's "Stewart & Bury": Twenty-six years of a 
Scarborough architectural practice 1858-1884 contains many illustrations, reflecting 
my belief that articles about architecture need to be well illustrated if they are to be of 
value. Work in progress by Farrell Burnett will prove to be, I hope, the first of many 
similar contributions to Transactions. There is no need to finish a research project 
before beginning to write about it and, as I know from my own experience, 
publicising work in progress can lead to helpful advice and information from other 
members of the local historical community. Other researchers should follow Farrell's 
lead and submit similar articles. 


Would-be contributors may like to know that we have a new production timetable for 
Transactions in an attempt to ensure that it appears regularly every autumn. Articles 
should be submitted to me by the beginning of July in order to allow the editing to 
take place during the summer. Further details about how to submit articles and a style 
sheet will be available from January 2005, but in the mean time please do not hesitate 
to contact me on 01723 368224 or at keithjohnston@btinternet.com. 


It remains only to thank the authors and all the others who have helped me during the 
production of this volume, especially Paul Bayliss, Chris Hall, Trevor Pearson and 


Geoff Wood. 


Keith Johnston. 


Refreshment Rooms at the Grand Hotel: see Anne and Paul Bayliss's article on 
"Stewart and Bury", pages 40 to 80. [Photograph: Scarborough Borough Council.] 
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SOME STONE ALIGNMENTS AND PIT ALIGNMENTS 
ON THE NORTH YORK MOORS 


by CHRISTOPHER EVANS 


This article is about some of the rows of stones and rows of pits to be found on the 
North York Moors. It is not about the orthostatic walls listed by Don Spratt in Table 
35 of Prehistoric and Roman Archaeology of North-East Yorkshire (a bibliography 
will be found at the end of this article), nor is it about stone rows which are the 
facades of eroded linear earthworks which form the cross-ridge boundaries discussed 
by Blaise Vyner in Moorland Monuments. It is not about single lines of pits but it is 
about double rows of pits of the kind described in C. Lofthouse's Segmented 
Embanked Pit-Alignments in the North York Moors. It is about the rows of stones and 
the rows of pits which seem to be aligned on a feature. It seems to me that the rows 
of stones and the double rows of pits they share some common characteristics which 
may help to elucidate their purpose. 


There is a considerable literature concerned with stone rows, and this extends to the 
North York Moors. There is also a considerable presence on the Web, some of which 
is about the perceived mystical character of the stones. This piece is not concerned 
with this aspect. There is rather less in the literature about alignments of pits and the 
main source of my material is the work of C. Lofthouse. 


All the sites discussed have been visited and readings taken (whenever possible) with 
a Garmin Etrex Global Positioning System and other surveys made with tapes. 
However it is not the detail of the rows of stones or pits which I wish to discuss but 
the general characteristics of the alignments. 


There will be errors in any kind of survey. The surveys with the global positioning 
system have limited accuracy as a result of the inbuilt error in the signal to these 
devices. Another source of error is the extent to which stone rows have been robbed 
to make gate-posts and as the basis for stone walls. This is made clear by earlier 
descriptions of the stone rows. Elgee photographed five stones at Castle Hill, two 
recumbent stones remain there to-day. Of High Bridestones Knox writes "There were 
eleven upright stones in this cluster some years previous to 1817". When Knox was 
writing in 1855 there were eight. In his description of the excavation of Swart Samuel 
Anderson wrote "There has been a line of large stones pointing from one barrow to 
the other, only two of which remain to remind the Antiquary that modern Goths have 
been pilfering Antiquity of its relics". When Raymond Hayes surveyed Simon Howe 
he found "...a stone alignment consisting of 3, formerly 5 upright stones that lead to a 
low eroded cairn c.65m to the north-east. A moor fire in 1947 revealed the fourth, 
fallen, stone and I was able to locate the socket of a fifth". On Blakey Rigg and 
Stony Marl Moor, Knox's maps record many more stones than are extant. If the rate 
of removal had been at the nineteeth century level from the Bronze Age onwards very 
many stones have disappeared. Thus some double stone rows may have been reduced 
to single rows and rows of stones reduced to pairs of stones which is hardly 
conducive to accuracy in determining their alignment. Despite this pairs of stones 
have been included. 


The bearings have been arrived at usually by calculation from the Global Positioning 
System data but stones which are are of the order of 0.25 meters across do not 
provide an accurate fiduciary mark. 


For ease of comparison the descriptions have been tabulated. [The table appears at the 
end of the article. The National Grid Reference NGR is of the south-eastern-most 
stone or pit. The numbers of erect, recumbent and (where known) the number of 
stones which are have been removed are given. The column headed "1 or 2" records 
whether the row is a single or double row of stones/pits. "Length" is the length of the 
row in metres. The "Bearing" is in degrees from Grid North. and as there is a choice 
as to from which end one views the alignment it must be remembered that there is a 
possibility that the alignment is as given plus 180 degrees. Lastly "Howe?" records 
whether there is / or is not x, a howe/tumulus nearby. This is of some significance 
because many of the alignments are not aligned on the nearby howe but the line is 
tangential to the howe. 


Considering now the information in the table starting with rows aligned on the most 
distant objects. The High Bride Stones are aligned on a shallow dip in the horizon 
near Pen Howe on the A169 (NGR NZ 856 035) where the sun rises on mid-winter's 
day. The stones at Simon Howe are aligned on a shallow dip in the horizon east of the 
A169 at (NGR NZ 864 020) where the sun-rises on mid-summer's day. Other rows 
are possibly similarly aligned - Nine Stones on mid-winter's day (see a later 
discussion) and Ainthorpe Rigg on mid-summer's day. The most convincing way to 
check this is to view these events at the appropriate times and places - a rather 
daunting programme, especially if it turns out to be cloudy or even raining - problems 
which must have faced those who put the stones in place. 


Nearer features than the sun upon which the rows are aligned are a variety of hills:- 
e Low Bride Stones (North) on Galley Hill (NGR 856 090) above Aislaby 
Standing Stones Rigg; on Peak (NGR NZ 960 020) (Ravenscar) 
Seven Stones on Roseberry Topping. (NGR 580 126) 
Nine Stones on Black Hambleton ( NGR SE 480 945) 
Ainthorpe Rigg on Danby Beacon (NGR NZ 737 092) 
Of the lines of pits on Three Howes Rigg one is aligned on Freebrough 
Hill (NGR NZ 690 127). 


In the cases of Nine Stones and Standing Stones Rigg the paucity of stones means one 
cannot be sure that the alignment is on those particular hills and indeed in the case of 
Nine Stones, the horizon is partially obscured by conifers and the line from the two 
remaining erect stones does not pass through a jumble of fallen stones in the conifers. 
The line through the fallen stones meets the horizon south at Gallow Hill (NGR SE 
480 090) which is a shallow dip in the escarpment horizon rather than a hill and 
where, if one could see through the conifers, the mid-winter sun might rise. 


The third kind of feature with which rows of stones or double rows of pits are 
associated are howes. This is also the most peculiar. The rows are not aligned on the 
howes but are tangential to them. This is the case with the rows of stones on Simon 
Howe Moor and probably Swart Howe. For double rows of pits this is the case on 
Ainthorpe Rigg, Three Howes Rigg, Ugthorpe Moor and Boltby Moor. The howes 
involved were excavated in the nineteenth century and it is not easy to identify from 
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the excavators’ reports the character of the howes associated with the rows. An 
exception is Swart Howe where Samuel Anderson found "an urn of the usual 
character" and in another part of the mound "two spear-heads of flint, and two 
ornaments of jet" and in yet another part of the mound " a bone Pin and a small Urn" 
and a marked or carved stone (a petroglyph). The other howes associated with rows 
seem also likely to be of the "Bronze Age". 


The name Bridestones is applied to two of the rows described here. This may be 
significant as the name is thought to derive from a goddess of the Brigantes. This 
implies a folk memory of the importance of these stones which lasted from their 
erection until the first days of the Ordnance Survey. The name Bridestones is also 
applied to:- 

e The natural outcrops above Staindale in Dalby Forest (NGR SE 874 915) 

e Aring of stones on Nab Ridge in Bilsdale (SE 576 979) 

e The remnants of a facade to an earthwork on Commondale Moor ( NGR 

NZ 647 123) 


Bridestone names are mainly confined to the North York Moors but there are others 
in the Peak district at NGR SJ 899 621 between Rushton and Congleton and at SD 
932 267 NE of Todmorden. 


A name associated with Bridestones is "Old Wife" and we find this name applied to:- 
The road and a scatter of stones in Fryup Dale (NGR NZ 710 059) 

The "trod" near Blakey Topping (NGR SE 860 935) 

A howe on Stony Marl Moor (NGR NZ 954 009) 

The well at Stape (NGR SE 7940 9406) 

Old Wife's Neck on John Cross Rigg (NGR NZ 9006 0214) 


Conclusion 


The first point to make is that the stone rows we see to-day are very much reduced 
remnants of more impressive monuments. The same may well apply to rows of pits. 


Lines whether of pits of of stones can have two purposes; to divide one piece of land 
from another as might be the case with the orthostatic walls and the cross-ridge dykes 
or to point to a feature. The first might be associated with sedentary communities and 
ownership of a particular plot. The second, the one we are concerned with in this 
article, is to draw attention to a feature of the landscape and carries with it a sense of 
exploration rather than of settlement. 


The characteristics which seem to be common to both rows of stones and rows of pits 
are:- 

Some of the are aligned on astronomical events 

Some of them are aligned on hills 

Some of them are on a line tangential to howes (probably Bronze Age) 
Some of the have the name Bridestones (and, just possibly, point at places 
with the name Galley or Gallows Hill) 


I hope that drawing attention to these characteristics of both rows of stones and rows 
of pits will enable others to take their elucidation forwards. 
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THE ROYAL MANOR OF NORTHSTEAD: SOME 
HISTORICAL NOTES 


by JACK BINNS 


More than seventy years ago, in a footnote to his History of Scarborough, Arthur 
Rowntree noted that little was then "known of the manor of Northstead or Peasholm, 
which probably represents Hatterboard" and added: "A research student might write a 
monograph on the subject." [1] As far as I know no research student has yet written 
about Northstead manor and this is not the place for a monograph, but a summary of 
what is recorded about the manor's earlier history and parliamentary associations 
seems a Suitable objective for the Transactions. 


The Domesday Survey of 1086 provided none of the three place-names, Northstead, 
Peaseholm or Hatterboard. Hinderwell convinced himself that the "Nordfeld" referred 
to as part of the manor of "Walesgrif' [Falsgrave] was in fact Northstead or 
Peaseholm, but this was probably no better than a wishful assumption on his part. [2] 
Modern Domesday scholars have placed the outlying farm of "Nordfeld" at 
Northfield farm (OS, SE 986 907) between Hackness and Scalby villages. [3] 


Hatterboard occurs as "Hatterberga" no earlier than the Pipe Rolls of 1167 and not in 
its modern form until the Scalby Enclosure Award of 1771. References to 
"Atterbergh", "Haterburgh" or "Atterburgh" in the same context as Northstead and 
Peaseholm in sixteenth and seventeenth century documents have perpetuated a 
confusion that probably arose when about 1476 Richard, then Duke of Gloucester, 
later Richard II, added 16 or 17 oxgangs (about 280 acres) of "Hatterburghe" to his 
recently acquired manor of Northstead. [4] From then on manuscripts contain phrases 
such as "Peasholm and Hatterbargh alias Northstead" [5] Subsequently, Northstead 
manor was a name applied to an area of approximately 468 acres, running from 
Throxenby Mere and Row Brow in the west to the North Sea in the east. Attempts 
made in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to distinguish and separate 
Hatterboard's oxgangs, which had once belonged to the Duchy of Lancaster, from 
Northstead's royal manor to the east, all failed. [6] It seems that after Richard's time, 
Sir Richard Cholmley (c.1516-83), holding a grant for life from the Crown of the 
manor of Northstead at an annual rent of £24 to accompany his constableship of 
Scarborough castle, had insisted that Hatterboard was parcel of his lease. [7] As a 
result, when the Parliamentary survey of former Crown lands took place in 1650, 
Northstead was defined as an area of over 500 acres; [8] and so it remained on the 
Scalby Enclosure Award map [see page 11] until finally purchased in its entirety by 
Scarborough Borough Council during the 1920s. [9] 


On the other hand, Peasholm, a totally topographical term, was a name given to the 
north-eastern corner of Scarborough borough as well as to the eastern end of 
Northstead manor. What became Queen's Parade was for centuries previously called 
Peasholm Lane. What some local people know as Hodgson's Slack, the dry valley 
used by the North Bay miniature railway line, was described in 1777 as "Peasholm 
Dale", and the area south of it down to Peasholm Gap, 31 acres in extent, was then 
labelled simply "Peasholm". [10] However, on some later maps, the place where 


Burniston Road now crosses the head of Peasholm Gap is called "Low Peasholm" and 
"High Peasholm" is the description given to the area now occupied by the houses in 
Peasholm Road. Should all this not be sufficiently confusing, on a map drawn in 
1782-3 for Scarborough's bailiffs and coroners, High Peasholm has become "Little 
Northstead" and what we now know as Alexandra Gardens is a three-acre field called 
"Great Northstead". [11] Clearly, in the past, Peaseholm and Northstead were 
interchangeable names for the seaward end of the manor on both sides of Peaseholm 
Beck. 


A Plan of the Town 
of Scarborough 
drawn 1782 
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To add further complexity to the problem of place-name identification, Peaseholm 
Beck has not always been so-called. In medieval times the swiftly-flowing stream, 
which rose below Row Brow on Stepney Hill and ran down into the North Sea by 
way of what we call Woodland Ravine, The Glen and Peasholm Park lake, was 
known as "Gynegryfte" and later "Ingrift". [12] From the earliest days its course and 
lower steep-sided cliff banks formed the northern limit of the borough of Scarborough 
and the southern boundary of the manor of Northstead. 


Yet there was at least one other stream that emptied into the North Sea via Peasholm 
gap which in later times was thought wrongly to be Peasholm Beck; for instance, it 
was so-called on a Scarborough town plan dated 1870. In fact, the proper name of this 
second water course was (confusingly) Raincliff Spring — confusingly, because it was 
much more than a mere spring and it did not rise in Raincliff. The construction of the 
Scarborough-Whitby railway in the 1880s and the development of the north side of 
Scarborough during the next half century have together diverted and driven 
underground the natural drainage of this catchment area, but it is still possible to 
identify the former course of Raincliff Spring. It rose in Sandybed, wound its way 
down Whin Bank, ran between what became Wykeham Street and Hampton Road 


and then followed the route of Gladstone Road and Columbus Ravine until it joined 
Peasholm Beck close to what became the main entrance to Peasholm Park. 


Names such as Northstead Manor Drive and Northstead Manor Gardens were of 
course adopted in the 1930s after the manor had become Borough property, but at 
least they were grounded in history. No such claim could be made for naming a new 
Council housing estate Barrowcliff and some of its streets Gildercliffe, Briercliffe, 
Colescliffe, Endcliffe, Oxcliff and Bracken Hill. All of these were genuine medieval 
names but transplanted from different parts of Falsgrave and Scarborough, where they 
had once been descriptive of location, flora and use, to an area where they made no 
sense at all. Colescliff, for example, was the original name of what we now call 
Alexandra Gardens. The original Barrowcliff, the site of a prominent pre-historic 
burial mound overlooking the south side of Peasholm Glen, had been destroyed by 
the making of Peasholm Drive during the 1920s; the new Barrowcliff was totally 
bogus. 


In a further effort to perpetuate old names but lacking knowledge of their previous 
location or understanding of their meaning, Scarborough Council applied "Ryndle" to 
several new streets in Northstead. Ryndleside overlooks the north side of Peasholm 
Glen; Ryndle Crescent overlooks Burniston Road; and Ryndle Walk runs northwards 
from Northstead Manor Drive. Such a scattered distribution suggests that those 
responsible were ignorant of the whereabouts of the historical Ryndle. In fact, the 
Ryndle, a fast-flowing stream, had once risen on what has now become Barrowcliff 
and ran down into North Bay along the line of Cleveland Avenue across Burniston 
Road close to the pedestrian crossing there. From here, east of Burniston Road, it 
descended the narrow, steep-sided defile which still exists into Northstead Manor 
Gardens or Mickledale (great valley), as it was previously called. Perhaps in 
prehistoric times the Ryndle once reached the sea by way of Peasholm 
Dale/Hodgson's Slack. Later, it probably turned south into Peasholm gap and became 
the "rivulet called Mikildalbecke". [13] Whatever its final route, the Le Ryndle was 
historically important because it marked part of the northern boundary of the royal 
manor of Northstead. 


The manor of Northstead has now lost all its historical significance, but in one 
anachronistic sense it has retained contemporary relevance. When Members of the 
House of Commons wish to resign their seats they can do so only by application for 
the stewardship of either the Chiltern Hundreds of the manor of Northstead. 


The origin of this curious custom dates back to 1623 when a resolution of the 
Commons established that after election no Member possessed the right to relinquish 
his place. [14] The only legitimate reasons for vacating a seat in the House were 
death, elevation to the peerage, dissolution of Parliament, expulsion or 
disqualification. Otherwise a Member who wanted to resign had to disqualify himself 
by accepting an office of profit in the pay of the Crown which was considered 
incompatible with a place in the Commons. 
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So from the seventeenth century onwards, receipt of paid employment in Crown 
service was thought to disqualify an MP, presumably because it would prevent him 
from unbiased criticism of the government's ministers in the House of Commons. 
MPs received no salaries until 1911 and MPs who accepted salaried ministerial office 
were required to submit themselves to a fresh election until as late as 1919. 


Throughout the eighteenth and well into the nineteenth century the Crown possessed 
many posts and places which were in fact sinecures; in the past they had involved 
active or even onerous duties, but these had become obsolete, redundant and had been 
farmed out. Such nominal offices (particularly the stewardships of royal manors) 
were employed by governments to release MPs from their seats in the Commons. 
However, the numbers of such stewardships available for this purpose gradually fell: 
those for Old Shoreham, East Hendred, Poynings and Hempholme were last used in 
1799, 1840, 1843 and 1865 respectively. After the last date, only two, the 
stewardships of the Chiltern Hundreds in Buckinghamshire and Northstead in the 
North Riding were employed regularly for this purpose. [15] According to Rowntree, 
the appointment of steward or bailiff of the manor of Northstead was first used for 
parliamentary convenience in 1844, but why this royal property should have been 
then added to the list is not known. [16] Finally, since 1957, when a House of 
Commons Disqualification Act was passed, only these two stewardships have 
survived on the statute book, and this clause was confirmed in the Act of 1975 on the 
same subject. [17] 


In practice, appointments to the stewardships of the Chiltern Hundreds and the manor 
of Northstead are made alternately so that two MPs can vacate their seats 
simultaneously. However, since the appointments are made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with no duration attached and every warrant issued expressly cancels the 
grant to the last holder, there is no limit to the number that can be issued on any one 
day. On 17 December 1985, fifteen Ulster Unionists resigned their seats, eight in 
succession by way of the Chiltern Hundreds, and seven in succession, beginning with 
the Rev Ian Paisley and ending with J Enoch Powell, as stewards of Northstead 
manor. Other famous or infamous holders of the Northstead "honour" in recent times 
include Dick Taverne (1972), Selwyn Lloyd (1976), David Marquand (1977), Eric 
Varley (1984), Matthew Parris (1986), Robert Kilroy-Silk (1986), Leon Brittan 
(1988), Bryan Gould (1994) and Piers Merchant (1997). [18] 


It seems most unlikely that all of these instant holders of the stewardship of the manor 
of Northstead were aware even of its location, let alone its distinguished historical 
associations. The remains of the ruined manor house had been drowned by the waters 
of Peasholm Park lake in 1912 and the steward's salary for his sinecure of one pound 
a year had finally been stopped the following year. 


To clarify a little of what the author of the Victoria County History entry called "an 
obscure history", [19] it is perhaps best first to clear away the traditional myths that 
stand in the way of the few surviving facts concerning Northstead manor. There 
seems to be no evidence to support the assertion, made by Hinderwell and questioned 
even by Baker, that "a farm or grange belonging to the Cistercian abbey" once stood 
on or near the site of Northstead manor house, and that "Northstead or Peaseholm was 
reserved to supply the Cistercian monks with poultry, butter, milk and other necessary 
articles for their table". [20] The Cistercian monks at St. Mary's church, who lived at 
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an enclosed precinct called Paradise next to it, and who never numbered more than 
four at any one time, had plenty of property and income in Scarborough to provide all 
their worldly needs. An association between the Cistercians and Northstead probably 
derives mistakenly from an entry in the Rievaulx cartulary which recorded that in 
1229 Abbot Roger sued William de Ros of Helmsley for land in "Norstede". [21] 


On the other hand, the tradition that it was Richard III who effectively took 
Hatterboard out of the Duchy of Lancaster, united it with Northstead and thereby 
created a long-standing link between the two and the royal castle at Scarborough 
carries much conviction. The sequence of these events is unclear and documentary 
evidence for some of them is doubtful or lacking, but the overall result, which so 
puzzled investigators in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was that what had 
once been Duchy land in the Honour of Pickering became part of a royal estate which 
had formerly belonged to the manor of Scalby. 


One step in the process is unmistakable: when still the Duke of Gloucester, Richard 
acquired the lordship of Scarborough and the castle there. A patent roll, dated 8 
March 1475, records that with effect from the previous September Richard and Anne, 
his wife, had exchanged the lordship of Chesterfield and Scaresdale in Derbyshire 
and the manor of Bushey in Hertfordshire for King Edward's part of Cottingham and 
the royal castle, lordship and fee farm of Scarborough and Falsgrave. [22] The next 
two steps — Richard's acquisition of both Northstead and Hatterboard — are less 
certain because evidence for them derives only from two subsequent inquiries, an 
Exchequer case heard in 1563 and the so-called Norden Survey into the lands of the 
Duchy of Lancaster held at Pickering in 1619-20. Nevertheless, both investigations 
revealed that Richard had "annexed 16 or 17 oxgangs" adjacent to the ruined tower at 
Hatterboard, added them to his neighbouring manor of Northstead and enclosed these 
fields with quickset (hawthorn) hedges. Subsequently, the lessee of Northstead, Sir 
Richard Cholmley, successfully contended that none of his Crown lands belonged to 
the Duchy. [23] 


If Hatterboard has once belonged to the Duchy of Lancaster, it seems probable that 
Northstead was then the property of the Sparrow family of Scarborough; indeed, 
Northstead had been associated long enough with it to be called "Sparrowe Land" 
well into the sixteenth century. "John Sparrow of le Northstede by Scharburgh" was 
witness to a deed in 1414 and it was probably this John who died in 1432. A 
descendant of his, Alexander Sparrow, described as a gentleman of Scarborough, died 
in 1487. Though no lands are mentioned in Alexander's will, he seems to have been a 
man of some material means with connections outside the borough. Perhaps it was 
significant that he left donations not only to Scarborough's religious houses, St 
Mary's, St Thomas's and St Sepulchre, but also to the chapels of Cloughton, 
Burniston and Scalby, as well as thirty shillings, the largest single sum, to the poor of 
Scalby. [24] 


After Richard's death in 1485 no attempt was made by Henry VII to restore any part 
of the Northstead estate to the Duchy. On the contrary, William Tunstall, Henry's 
choice as the constable of Scarborough castle in 1486, was also granted a lifetime 
lease on the manor of Northstead and this link between castle and manor became 
firmly established from then on. [25] After Edward Peckham, in 1536 Henry VIII 
appointed Sir Ralph Eure the younger, and after his death in 1545 "the great black 
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Knight of the North", Sir Richard Cholmley of Thornton, was made castle guardian 
and lessee of Northstead manor for life in April 1548. After Sir Richard was deprived 
of both in 1565 "for being obstinate in religion", Queen Elizabeth then gave them to 
the thoroughly Protestant Sir Henry Gate of Seamer who was later allowed to pass 
them on to his son, Sir Edward. [26] 


After the union with Scotland and the end of the long war with Spain, the Crown, 
now in the possession of the parsimonious James I, lost all interest in Scarborough 
castle which was effectively abandoned to rapid decay. Soon after Sir Edward Gate 
granted a 99-year lease on his Seamer estate to Sir John Thornburgh of Hampshire, 
the latter also secured the constableship of Scarborough castle. [27] Whether this 
office still carried with it a lifetime lease on Northstead manor is not clear, but the 
connection between the two was soon restored by the Thompson family. 


As early as 1609, William Thompson, merchant of Scarborough, secured a lease from 
the Crown on half the manor of Northstead for £670 from previous lessees, James 
Palmer and Edward Meredith of London. [28] Three years later, William's son and 
heir, Francis, acquired a further quarter of the manor from "Richard Conyers of 
Scarborough castle". [29] At about this same time, Scarborough castle had ceased to 
be royal: it passed first from the Crown to John Ramsay, Earl of Holderness and then 
from him in 1630 to Francis Thompson. Subsequently, in almost unbroken 
succession, the Thompson family held the Crown lease on three quarters or the whole 
of Northstead manor until 1813. In 1639 the Thompsons paid Queen Henrietta Maria 
£27 6s. 8d. a year and in 1773 Sir Charles Thompson was required to pay the same 
annual rent into George III's treasury, though the entry fine for a renewed lease had 
more than doubled from £300 to £760. Northstead manor passed out of Crown 
ownership only during the eleven years of the Commonwealth republic from 1649 to 
1660. Charles I had given it to his queen and Charles II did the same favour for his 
wife, Catherine of Braganza. When Sir Richards Lownes gained a 28-year lease in 
1813 he had to pay the Crown £1000 for it. [30] 


The link between Northstead manor and Scarborough castle was finally broken 
permanently as a result of the Civil Wars of the 1640s. At the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1642 Sir Hugh Cholmley, Parliament's governor of the town, had offered Francis 
Thompson £600 for his castle, but he would accept nothing less than £800 for it or 
rent at £50 a year. Cholmley took the rental option and, amazingly, continued to pay 
it during the next two years of civil war. In January 1646, six months after Sir Hugh 
had surrendered the castle to Parliament's besiegers, Francis Thompson, a Royalist 
sympathiser, was able to persuade London that the £90 owing on castle rent should be 
set against his composition fine! [31] 


After the Restoration in 1660 Charles II bought back Scarborough Castle from the 
Thompsons, but his new constable, Sir Jordan Crosland, was paid not by leasehold of 
Northstead manor but out of the excise duty on beer and ale. [32] After the experience 
of the Civil Wars, the Crown now appreciated the crucial military value of 
Scarborough castle and provided it with both permanent garrison, artillery and a 
resident guardian with a fixed monthly allowance. In these circumstances whoever 
held Northstead's pastures had little relevance to whoever commanded Scarborough 
castle. 
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Little evidence survives of the character of Northstead manor during the centuries that 
separate Richard's purchase in the 1470s and Scarborough Corporation's conversion 
of the eastern part of it into Peasholm Park in 1911-12. We know only that Richard's 
hawthorn hedges had survived in 1634 and some of them perhaps as late as 1958. [33] 
The manor house excavated in 1911 at the south-western foot of Peasholm Hill had 
once been a substantial building but betrayed no evidence of occupation since the 
sixteenth century. [34] This discovery fits the sparse documentary record. Sir Ralph 
Eure, lessee in 1537, had allowed the manor to decay and his successor, Sir Richard 
Cholmley, had robbed the neglected manor house of its timbers. Only his shepherd 
lived in the house. [35] 


By 1650, when Parliament's commissioners made a detailed survey of Northstead, 
they found no houses of any kind in the manor, which they reckoned consisted of 500 
acres, 424 of them enclosed pasture. Three-quarters of the land were then on lease to 
the Thompsons and the other quarter to Christopher Keld of Newby. There was no 
freehold in the manor and the court there had not been kept "tyme within mynde". 
Nevertheless, at more than nine shillings an acre, Northstead's extensive pastures 
were highly valued at twice the average for Yorkshire, so that the commissioners 
were able to fix the total purchase price at £1,336 3s. 4d. [36] 


The Restoration restored Northstead to the Crown and its trustees and the Thompsons 
had their lease renewed on 1 January 1661 by the dowager queen, Henrietta Maria. 
[37] Two years later, by letters patent, Christopher Keld secured a 99-year lease on 
"three oxgangs in Peaseholme in Scalby" containing a messuage, close, 50-acare 
pasture and two more closes of pasture of 30 acres. [38] No mention was made in this 
second assignment of Northstead manor, but Keld's 80 acres were presumably the 
same "quarter" leased in 1650. Finally, Christopher Keld sold his unexpired lease to 
William Thompson in 1677 and from then until 1813 the entire manor was on lease to 
William and his descendants. [39] 


Throughout most of the nineteenth century the north side of the borough of 
Scarborough, including Peasholm, belonged to the Woodall family, first John 
Woodall of St Nicholas House, who died in 1879, and then his three sons, principally 
the eldest, John Woodall Woodall. In 1899, the Woodalls sold what was now called 
the Victoria Park estate for £17,668 to Leeds builders, Benjamin and William 
Walmsley. This irregular-shaped area of more than 34 acres consisted of all the land 
west of a proposed road "to be called Columbus Ravine" and north of a new street "to 
be called Victoria Park Mount" as far as the middle of Peasholm Beck, including 
Wilson's Wood and the undercliff overlooking what later became The Glen. [40] The 
opening up for development of this most northerly part of the borough coincided 
happily with the recent appointment of a new borough engineer, Harry W Smith. It 
was to be his vision, enterprise and persistence that eventually made much of the 
eastern end of Northstead into the parks and gardens that so enhanced twentieth- 
century Scarborough. It was he who persuaded a reluctant Borough Council to 
convert Great Northstead, or Alexandra Field, as it had then become, into Alexandra 
Gardens and the Floral Hall; and it was he whose imagination and foresight 
transformed Tucker's Field and Peasholm Hill into Peasholm Park in 1911-12, 
Wilson's Wood into The Glen during the 1920s, and finally Mickledale and Peasholm 
Dale into Northstead Manor Gardens in the early 1930s. 
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Most of the old royal manor of Northstead came to be part of the northern housing 
sprawl during the 1930s of residential Scarborough. "Northstead" was adopted by the 
Borough Council to describe one of its local government wards straddling Peasholm 
Beck and this has only added to the confusion about its location. By the beginning of 
the twenty-first century some of Smith's creations in Peasholm/Northstead — 
particularly the Floral Hall and the Open Air Theatre — have already disappeared, and 
others, such as The Glen, have deteriorated almost beyond recognition. Even 
Peasholm Park's future sits uncomfortably on the edge between further neglect and 
incongruous over-development. As for the 31-acre area between Peasholm Dale and 
Peasholm Gap, the seaboard end of the royal manor of Northstead which contains the 
Civil-War earthwork once called "Oliver's Battery", its fate depends on the outcome 
of the monstrous plan (without any sense of irony) called Zenith. 
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ROBIN HOOD AND SCARBOROUGH 


by JACK BINNS 


In the summer of 1993 a Bristol antiquarian bookseller was browsing casually 
through the contents of a forthcoming local auction when his eye caught something of 
special interest — a book bound in dark brown calf containing a collection of twenty- 
two hand-written ballads each describing the adventures and misadventures of Robin 
Hood. The watermark on its 102 leaves and the manuscript style of mixed Italic and 
Secretary hand indicated that the ballads had been written down some time between 
1671 and 1686. 


After passing through the possession of a London book dealer, the manuscript was 
finally bought by the British Library. Subsequently, a transcription of the volume, 
edited by Stephen Knight, Professor of English Literature at Cardiff University, was 
published in 1998. [1] After the title of the first ballad in the collection, "Robin Hood 
and the Forresters", the book is now known as the Forresters Manuscript. [2] 


None of the ballads in the Forresters Manuscript is not to be found elsewhere in 
earlier or later print, but some of them are much longer and more detailed than printed 
versions published as broadside texts. One of these fuller ballads is the fourth in the 
collection, "Robin Hoods Fishing", which describes the outlaw hero's only visit to the 
North Sea coast. 


"Robin Hoods Fishing" is clearly an extended, uncut and more lucid version of "The 
Noble Fisherman, or Robin's Great Prize", a broadside ballad first recorded in the 
Stationers Register of 1631, but surviving only in a later edition. [3] "Robin Hoods 
Fishing" runs to 184 lines, 72 more than the printed broadside, and its final eight lines 
in two stanzas bring the ballad to a conclusion not to be found elsewhere. 


At the outset Robin Hood travels alone from his hideout in Plumpton Park, leaving 
his followers behind. The only explanation for his journey to Scarborough is that he 
wants to become a fisherman because fishermen make a lot of money. 


The Fisher-man more Mony hath 
Then any Marchant two or three, 
Therefore I will to Scarborough go 
And there a Fisher man will bee. 


It seems that coming to Scarborough for self-enrichment has a tradition long before 
the Foreshore existed and Scarborough's fame as "a great fischer town" was 
widespread in the seventeenth century. But Robin was "a bold outlaw" and needed to 
disguise his identity, so that when he took lodgings at a widow's house "which stood 
night to the waters gray" he said his name was "Symon of the Lee". 


The widow supplied Robin with a fishing boat and all its necessary tackle and off he 
went to sea with a crew of local men. However, fishing was one skill that "Symon of 
the Lee" failed to learn: the Scarborough men laughed at a landlubber who threw out 
his lines without baiting the hooks and expected the fish to impale themselves 
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obligingly. Here was one "fisherman" who had "begger'd the widow of 
Scarburrough", his employer. 


Nevertheless, returning home, laden with a catch that all the other members of the 
crew had taken, Robin's fishing boat encountered a hostile French warship. 
Fortunately, Robin had brought with him his "bent bow" and, tied to the mast to keep 
himself steady, he picked off two French steersmen with deadly accuracy. Then, as 
the two boats collided, sword in hand, Robin leapt aboard the Frenchman and 
subdued its crew singlehandedly. 


A search of the French ship revealed, amazingly, that it carried a cargo of booty, 
"twelve hundred pounds in gold so bright". Generous as always, Robin declared that 
he would not keep it for himself but would give half to his companion crew and half 
to the Scarborough widow and her three small children. Then, in the last two stanzas, 
he added: 


And if it chance to bee my Lott 
That I shall gett but well to Land 
Ile therefore Build a Chappell good 
And it shall stand on Whitby strand. 


And there ile keep a Preist to sing 
The Masse vntill the Day I dye 
If Robin Hood com once on shore 
Hee com no more vpon the see. 


After his first experience of fishing in the open North Sea, Robin had no wish to 
repeat it. Money was to be made by going out from Scarborough, but not in the way 
that he had anticipated. 


None of this, of course, contains a grain of historical truth: it is no more than one of 
the numerous legendary additions to the medieval myth. Since the earliest surviving 
ballads of the 1400s, Robin had begun as a yeoman and had then evolved into a 
knight and even a dispossessed earl; starting in Yorkshire's Barnsdale he had 
subsequently moved to Sherwood in Nottingham; and gradually he had acquired 
several fictional associates such as Allen a' Dale, Friar Tuck and Maid Marian. 
Originally, he had robbed the dishonest and greedy rich; eventually he had turned into 
a social rebel and a philanthropist doling out charity to the poor and deserving. Once 
he had lived in the time of "Edward our comely King" until in 1521 the Scottish 
author, John Major, put him back to the days of Richard Lionheart, where he has been 
ever since, thanks mainly to Hollywood's many versions. Kevin Costner, "Prince of 
Thieves", was a politically-correct Robin in 1991 with a black Muslim companion. 
Every generation, it appears, has invented the Robin Hood whom it prefers as a 
romantic hero. Most recently it has been argued seriously that the historical Robin 
Hood was a homosexual outcast who found Little John irresistible! 


So if Robin Hood came to Scarborough only in fiction what is the significance of 
"Robin Hoods Fishing"? That the ballad is anti-French says little: the English were 
constantly at war with their cross-Channel neighbours; but Professor Barrie Dobson 
and Mr. John Taylor, together the leading authorities on the legends of Robin Hood, 
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have suggested that the ballad was particularly popular in the late seventeenth century 
because of the strength then of anti-French prejudice. [4] To support their argument, 
the battle at sea between a Scarborough fishing boat and a French warship bears some 
similarity to that described by Sir Richard Cholmley (c.1516-83) in 1544 in Robin 
Hood's Bay. In both episodes, fictional and factual, the prowess of English archery 
was more than a match for the enemies' artillery. The main difference (apart from the 
presence of Robin Hood in the ballad) is that in 1544 the defeated opponents were 
Scottish not French. [5] 


Since Robin Hood's Bay was so-called as early as 1532 its association with the 
famous outlaw pre-dates the ballad, and there is reference there only to "Whitby 
strand" [shore] and not to the Bay or even Whitby itself. [6] The tall stories of Robin 
Hood and Little John at Whitby Abbey and in the neighbourhood, related in 
Charlton's History, are much later concoctions no doubt produced by local wits eager 
to invent and take advantage of a connection with the North's best-known hero. [7] 


It might seem odd that Robin Hood should have strayed so far away from his 
customary haunts in Barnsdale or Sherwood and that he should have gone to sea. 
However, other medieval historical outlaws are known to have had maritime 
adventures. Eustace the Monk was a soldier of fortune and a Channel pirate at the 
time when King John was at war with the French. His life was romanticised in a 
manuscript composed about 1223 soon after his execution. Fulk fitz Warin was a 
baron of the Welsh marches who also waged war at sea against John. His deeds and 
misdeeds were the subject of a prose romance written down at Hereford a century 
later. Both Eustace and Fulk have been advanced as historical models for Robin 
Hood: both lived as outlaws in the forest; both defied the authority of the king; both 
were remarkably skilful with weapons; and both outwitted their opponents with 
cunning disguises and stratagems. [8] "Robin Hoods Fishing" might have been a 
distant, garbled echo of their exploits. 


Other features of "Robin Hoods Fishing" indicate an earlier date for its composition. 
Robin has not yet been elevated to knighthood or earldom. Anthony Munday, a 
contemporary of Shakespeare, had made Robin Hood into the earl of Huntington in 
1598 and from then on successors were unwilling to accept that the outlaw hero could 
have been a mere commoner. Yet in "Robin Hoods Fishing" he is no more than a 
mere journeyman content to take employment with a widow and mix with fishermen 
on equal terms. Moreover, as a landlubber he cannot even bait his hooks on line and 
fails to catch a single fish. Only when threatened by the French does "Symon of the 
Lee" reveal his true identity and his extraordinary skills with the longbow. 


Finally, the last stanza's reference to the endowment of a priest to sing masses is not 
to be found in "The Noble Fisherman" and again suggests for the ballad a pre- 
Reformation time when leaving money for masses would have been a common 
bequest. Though this final gesture of Robin seems a far cry from the anti-clerical 
outlaw who robs abbots and friars, in fact the earliest surviving ballads of the 1400s 
depict our hero as a strictly celibate, God-fearing man devoted to only one lady, the 
Virgin Mary. Robin punished only corrupt and greedy clerics and Maid Marian was 
another invention of Anthony Munday. 
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In defensive conclusion it might be emphasised that the identity and many lives of 
Robin Hood are subjects seriously studied by professional historians as well as by 
amateur antiquarians and those with a taste for dashing heroes. Two professors of 
medieval history at Cambridge University have written lengthy books on the Robin 
Hood legends. Nor is interest in him confined to England and Scotland where 
hundreds of places have been given his name: in 1995 an exhibition illustrating 
Robin's many lives toured Germany, Austria and Switzerland reinforced with a 
catalogue published by the University of Oldenburg. Robin Hood's fame is as 
widespread as that of William Tell and he was the only fictional character included in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. In these terms Robin's early association with 
Scarborough in "Robin Hoods Fishing" provides yet further illustration of the town's 
unique historical importance. 
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WILLIAM MOMPESSON — A YORKSHIRE HERO 


by SHEILA MCGEOWN 


Most people have heard the story of Eyam, the plague village in Derbyshire. 
Throughout the summer of 1665, there was an epidemic of the plague in London, and 
people were dying in their hundreds. In late August of that year, it is believed that the 
infection travelled from London to Eyam, in a bolt of cloth, ordered by the tailor 
George Viccars. Two days after the cloth arrived, Viccars developed symptoms of 
plague, and by September 7" he was dead. Within six weeks, two more people from 
the Viccars' household had died, and several of their neighbours were also showing 
symptoms of the dreadful disease. 


Some of the villagers, including the Bradshaw family from the Hall, panicked. They 
packed up their belongings and left the village, but not everyone could do this. Nor 
was it a good idea, since an infected person could spread the disease to another 
village or town. 


William Mompesson was the new Rector of Eyam. He was only twenty-seven years 
old, and had barely had time to get to know his parishioners but was keenly aware of 
the measures required to be taken in such circumstances. He was still, at that time, 
also vicar of Scalby near Scarborough, and had been brought up in the nearby 
township of East Ayton. He had probably heard the story of the actions taken by the 
local J.P., Sir Thomas Hoby, earlier in the century, when the same plague had struck 
Scalby. At that time, the village had been isolated, and food left at a place on the 
Scalby road near to where the Rosette public house now stands. 


This was not an unknown practice. Today you can still see a plague stone just off the 
roadside, where the main road crosses the Hemsworth-Ackworth boundary in the 
West Riding. It looks something like a birdbath. Vinegar was put into the hollow on 
the top, and the money left by the villagers from the affected place was immersed in 
the vinegar, before being removed as payment for the food and commodities provided 
by their neighbours. 


With the help of a non-conformist minister, and previous incumbent of Eyam during 
the Commonwealth, Thomas Stanley, William Mompesson called the villagers to a 
meeting, and persuaded them to remain within the village, to prevent the plague from 
spreading further. He sent his own children to stay with friends in Yorkshire, but his 
wife remained with him. Everyone who stayed within Eyam must have been well 
aware that there was little chance that they would survive. 


The Earl of Devonshire, a local landowner, agreed to arrange for supplies to be left at 
two boundary stones on the edges of the village, and also at a well, later known as 
Mompesson's Well. The besieged people led by the two clergymen, and not wishing 
to be in close contact with someone who may have already contracted the disease, 
agreed that it would be best if religious services were held in the open air. A natural 
hollow called Cucklett Delf was the place chosen. It was also agreed that all the 
bodies would be buried by their families, in their gardens or in the countryside. 
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It took about a year for the disease to run its course. William must have begun to 
believe that he and his wife would be spared, but on the 25™ August 1666 the burial 
register shows that "Katherin ye wife of Mr. William Mompesson rector" was buried. 
Her grave, the only plague grave that was dug in the churchyard, lies near to an 
ancient cross. She was one of the last to die though seventy-eight people died that 
same month. 


A week later, William had the terrible task of writing to his children. The letter began 
"Dear Hearts, this brings you the doleful news of your dearest mother's death; the 
greatest loss that could befall you". He went on to write that he thought the children 
should have "a narrative of your mother's virtues, that the knowledge thereof may 
teach you to imitate her excellent qualities." He clearly expected to die himself, for on 
the same day he wrote to his patron Sir Thomas Savile giving him the unhappy news 
and saying, "Sir. I have made bold in my will with your name as executor, and I hope 
you will not take it ill. I have joined two others with you, who will take from you the 
trouble. Your favourable aspect will, I know, be a great comfort to my two orphans. I 
am not desirous that they should be great, but good; and my next request is that they 
be brought up in the fear and admonition of the Lord". He added that he desired his 
successor at Eyam to be "a pious, humble man". 


I knew this story from childhood, but it has only been in the last few years that I 
realised that no one knew where William was born, or indeed much about his parents. 
A Thomas Mompesson was either the owner or lessee of the Seamer estate from 
Edward Gate in 1609. I believe that he was also married to Eleanor Gate, Edward's 
sister, and so would have had a personal interest in the estate, as part of his wife's 
inheritance. We do not know whether he lived in the manor house, which was still 
standing in 1673. In fact we know very little about him, except that he was connected 
to the family which hailed from Corton in Wiltshire. 


The couple had five children. Henry, the eldest, was born around 1627 and later 
entered the church. Two daughters, Mary and Eleanor, married Francis Rymer, vicar 
of Seamer, and Robert Gate respectively. John married Ann, the daughter of William 
Bielby, Esq., of Killerby Hall, near Cayton, and more importantly of Micklethwaite 
Grange in the West Riding, and Thomas, the youngest son, married Margery Keld, 
daughter of the owner of Throxenby. 


William Mompesson was the son of John and Ann Bielby. He was born at 
Micklethwaite Grange and baptised in Collingham church in 1639. His mother's 
family had been lords of the manor of Killerby since the 15" century, and owned 
most of Cayton and Deepdale, as well as Killerby. The young family lived at Thorn 
Park on the boundary of East Ayton and Everley, about four miles due west of 
Scarborough, in a large gentry house and farm which John leased from the owners of 
the Seamer estate. After William's birth, Ann Mompesson became pregnant again 
almost immediately, and she died after giving birth to another son, Henry, in 1640. 
She was buried at Seamer on the 26" June. 


For about nine years the children continued to live at Thorn Park with their father, 
looked after by servants. They were close, however, to their kin in the 
neighbourhood. Their aunt Eleanor Gate lived at Scalby and had a boy and a girl just 
a little older than they were. Eleanor was widowed in 1646 and it seems likely that 
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she and her children moved into Thorn Park around that time. The Rymer family at 
Seamer vicarage had at least nine children and you can imagine that the young 
Mompessons would enjoy a visit to them. Their aunt Frances Thompson, sister to 
their mother, lived at Killerby Hall, and William and Susanna Bielby, William's 
grandparents, seem to have been particularly close to the motherless children. 


In 1649 John Mompesson became ill and on 13 August he made his will. In it he 
described "Thornparke" as a farm, and listed his farm stock and goods. They 
consisted of 

"Ploughs, yokes, teams and other implements 

Corn and hay growing or on the farm 

Four oxen and five other draught animals 

One bull and thirteen cows 

Ten 3 year old beasts 

Ten 2 year old beasts 

One black mare, one grey mare 

Two colts 

Five swine plus other animals 

Milk vessels and a little malt mill." 


John Mompesson died shortly after making his will, and was buried in Seamer 
Church. The will was proved by his administrator, Mr. William Bielby. The joint 
beneficiaries of the lease and farm property were John's sister Eleanor Gate, and her 
son-in-law Nicholas Hewlett, vicar of Scalby. In return for the bequest they had to 
find £200 with annual interest, within two years of John Mompesson's death, for the 
use of his sons William and Henry. Debts of £150 and £50 respectively were owed to 
him by his mother-in-law Susannah Bielby and his mother Eleanor Mompesson. This 
money, plus any other unbequeathed property and effects, was to go to his children. 
The education of the boys was entrusted to the Bielbys, whom John mentioned in 
very affectionate terms. John's clothes and £5 were left to his youngest brother, 
Thomas. 


William Mompesson went on to be educated at Sherburn in Elmet School and 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. Having been brought up around clergymen, it is not 
surprising that he too took Holy Orders. His first post was that of chaplain to Sir 
Thomas Savile, who continued to be his patron. In 1662, Francis Rymer died, and 
Nicholas Hewlett became vicar of Seamer. William was given the vacant Scalby 
living but only resided in the thatch-roofed stone vicarage for about three years, 
before Sir Thomas Savile offered him the vicarage of Eyam. 


When the plague had finally left Eyam, William contacted his uncle John Bielby in 
Yorkshire. The letter says "I have got these lines transcribed by a friend, being loth to 
affright you with a letter from my hands". He went on to mention his wife, and how 
unhappy he was at her death. He also mentioned his experiences of the epidemic. 
"The condition of the place has been so sad that I persuade myself that it did exceed 
all history and example, ... my ears never heard such doleful lamentations, my nose 
never smelled such horrid smells, and my eyes never beheld such dreadful 
spectacles." 
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He wrote that seventy-six families in the parish had "been visited", and two hundred 
and fifty nine people had died. None had died since 11" October, and "the pest 
houses have long been empty". He intended "to spend this week in seeing all woollen 
clothes fumed and purified, as well for the satisfaction as for the safety of the county. 
Here have been such burning of goods, that the like, I think, was never known. For 
my own part, I have scarcely apparel to shelter my body, having wasted more than | 
needed merely for example". 


When his wife died, he had hoped to die too, but had recovered sufficiently from his 
grief to the extent that he could now "esteem it a mercy if I am frustrated in the hopes 
I had of translation to a better place, and God grant that with patience I may wait for 
my change, and that I may make right use of His mercies: as the one hath been tart, so 
the other hath been sweet and comfortable". 


He appreciated, by way of a letter from a Mr. Newby, that his uncle had been anxious 
for news of him, and said that "a line from your hand will be welcome to your 
sorrowful and affectionate nephew". 


Among his friends was Charles Newby who owned a house at Rufford Park in 
Nottinghamshire, one of Sir George Savile's estates. Sometime after Charles Newby 
died, William Mompesson married Newby's widow Elizabeth. They did not remain in 
Eyam. It is possible that his new wife, a relative of Sir George, did not want to live at 
Eyam, and indeed William Mompesson may equally have been glad to change his 
situation. They moved to Eakring near Retford in Nottinghamshire, the living being in 
the gift of his patron. 


Both the church and the vicarage of Eakring were in need of repair, and the 
parishioners were less than welcoming to a family from the plague village. But this 
did not deter Mompesson, who, before the church was restored, once again conducted 
services in the open air, this time from a small hill topped by an ash tree. There is no 
record that he applied himself with the same energy to restoring the vicarage at that 
time, and the family are believed to have lived at the Newby house at Rufford Park. 


At the young age of thirty-two, William Mompesson was made a Prebendary Canon 
of Southwell, where he was an energetic member of the Chapter of the Minster there. 
Before he died in 1708, he had also been made a Prebend of York, but refused any 
further promotion, including that to the Deanery of Lincoln. 
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WITH JOHN COLE AT SCARBOROUGH 


by JOHN RUSHTON 


A visit to Scarborough 


John Cole (1792-1848) made his first acquaintance with Scarborough in 1821. He had 
seen an advertisement in the Hull Advertiser for a bookseller's and stationer's business 
at the resort. He left Hull on the stagecoach at about seven in the morning of April 
23rd, arriving in Scarborough about three in the afternoon. He was much pleased with 
the "romantic situation". He dined at the Bell Inn, at the top of Bland's Cliff, where he 
heard good reports of the bookshop, which was excellently sited in the principal 
street. After starting enquiries, he commenced a ramble amid "romantic wilds and 
extended coasts". 


He wandered around St Mary's church and the castle, and thought that the view from 
the castle yard was "sublime and romantic". Next morning, he walked the beach, 
returning to the inn at about eight for breakfast. He perused a Scarborough guidebook 
and between nine and ten called on a solicitor, Mr. John Hesp, who sent for the 
assignees of Mr Thomas Whiting. Cole visited the building at the west corner of 
Newborough and St Thomas street, looked at Whiting's stock and visited Mr 
Cockerill, the landlord .On the 25th, a fine day, he journeyed back to Hull, arriving 
between three and four in the afternoon. He had made his decision, to buy the 
Scarborough business. 


The boy and the youth 


Born in a farmhouse at Weston Favell in Northamptonshire on the third of October 
1792, John Cole attended school there and at Woburn in Bedfordshire until 1806. At 
the age of fourteen he was apprenticedto William Birdsall,a Northampton 
bookseller, stationer and bookbinder. During the seven years of his apprenticeship, he 
first felt "Cupid's darts" in 1807, enjoyed a theatre performance in 1808, and made 
visits to London, to Dunstable and to Naseby. He saw the Jubilee at London in 1809, 
marking fifty years since the accession of King George III, and bought some nice 
prints of the city as souvenirs. The apprenticeship ended in November 1813. 


As a youth oftwenty-one he moved to London in 1814, but soon afterwards he 
inherited "a snug little fortune" from his grandfather. Now he explored the world 
about him. There were visits to Richmond and to Gravesend. He enjoyed "London's 
gay summer" and was delighted to catch a glimpse of the Duchess of Oldenburg. He 
bought a print of the pagoda in Hyde Park and saw "transparencies used in the open 
air". During the summer of 1815 he toured the south west, visiting the popular health 
resorts of Bath, Bristol and Clifton. He explored fashionable "shell temples" and 
grottoes, saw the gardens at Stowe, walked around Oxford and in London wandered 
along the sweeping paths of "that pleasurable place, Vauxhall". 


John's boyhood had revealed a talent for doing recitations. Now he took up acting, 
though he "didn't intend to make the stage a profession". This was a time when 
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gentlemen sometimes paid good sums to appear on stage among professionals. Cole 
took it all seriously enough. He read Shakespeare and had lessons in fencing for a 
scene in Hamlet. He attended a masquerade at the Haymarket opera house in the 
character of "Sharp, the lying valet". It pleased him to walk the London streets in 
Turkish garb and he paid one and a half guineas for a half-length in miniature of 
himself in the theatrical character of Selim in "Barbarossa". He would journey to 
Northampton in his home county to play a character at that town's theatre. 


John Cole had known Miss Marshall since her teens. When the couple met again in 
1814 he "felt a penchant for the lady" but for the moment there were no overtures. 
Some months later, on June 3rd, he wrote "a love epistle" to Miss Susannah Marshall. 
There followed four days of anxiety, but the fifth brought "a favorable reply". Amid 
the round of visiting, taking tea, walks, and divine services, he wrote essays, some 
four pages long, on subjects given to him by Robert Birdsall. Some found their way 
into print. He wrote on genius, on gratitude, on the gentleman, on flattery, on 
friendship, on smoakers and quidmen and penneda recipe for the absence of a 
charmer in 1816. Others papers were written on a magical walk with David Garrick, 
on clocks and watches, a description of the objects in a remarkably pleasant walk 
near the village of Ecton, on snuff boxes and their takers, on the stage, on feeling and 
on the talents of Edmund Kean delineated. 


The move to a Scarborough bookshop. 


Cole took lodgings early in May 1821 "at a house standing upon the beach" at 
Scarborough, where he and his family stayed for ten days. He received his money 
from the Bank of England on the 24th and paid £400 to the Whiting assignees 
towards the cost of the stock of the bookshop. He enjoyed a walk in the plantation 
and had his first meeting with a "venerable gentleman", Thomas Hinderwell, who had 
written the History of Scarborough. To round off the day, he read part of Allison's 
Sermon on the Spring. The next day, 25th May, he entered the Newbrough house and 
shop, lately Whiting's, and paid the remaining £200. Soon, he was busy cleaning, 
arranging books, cataloguing, adding to the stock and preparing An addenda to the 
Catalogue of Books forming the Circulating Library. 


John Cole was the true bookman. In his diary, he recorded his visit to the booksellers 
J. and G. Todd at Stonegate in York in 1820. George Todd had written a History of 
Sheriff Hutton. Back at Hull, the next year, John catalogued Isaac Wilson's "stack of 
books" and delighted in finding "a piece addressed to Dr Young", in Pearche's 
Collecting Rooms. Now that it was time to make a living for his family, he combined 
the fruits of his apprenticeship, the investment capital of his inheritance and 
his natural leanings towards literature, theatre and the arts, often in a distinctive way, 
which he sought to adapt to the interests of the wealthy visitors and the residential 
elite of Scarborough families. 


The young man indulged a whimsical touch. He issued a second edition of his 


Enigmatical Catalogue, made out on an entirely new plan, anda curious trade 
card, which started in this vein — 
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J. Cole is inclined to offer the following remarks in character to 
Bibliographers and the Curious, he having entered upon a business lately 
conducted by Mr. Whiting, in Newbrough Street. Scarborough where he begs 
the favour of their command for large paper, illustrated and fine paper copies, 
of all sizes, from the ponderous folio to the forma mining. He begs to intimate 
that he does not expect to appear throughout the Boke of his life among them, 
as an unmutilated copy, for what mortal is perfect, but the fewer and more 
slight the spots of mildew the better. 


More practically, Cole corresponded with the York Chronicle through the 1821 
season, sending notices of events and lists of visitors arriving at the resort. He also 
started a periodical for the season, The Scarborough Repository. He was soon 
patronised by "some of the best families" and that year he formed two societies, 
virtually subscription libraries, for periodical literature and medical literature. The 
former lasted only two years but the latter was still going in 1830. The season, until 
mid-August, found him too busy to complete his diary. As things eased off, in 
October, he began a published work about a man he much admired, which kept the 
printing press busy till the next spring — Herveiana; or Graphic and Literary 
sketches, illustrative of the life and writings of the Rev. James Hervey AM. 


Cole's business success was not initially overwhelming, since much of his trade was 
seasonal. His circulating library was one of three in the town. At mid year 1823, he 
decided to sell the business. He was stopped from doing so when receipts picked up 
towards the end of the season. Cole would hire out collections of drawings of flowers, 
fruit and shells. For the fancy trade, he offered tinted satin writing paper in various 
colours, imitating French "papier de billet". Besides the printing press, there was 
book binding for shops and schools. He dealt in paper hangings or wallpapers. When 
booksellers Sedman and Weddel left the town, Cole became agent to Bish's lottery 
office. This brought a windfall. The day before the lottery draw of April 1825, 
William Cracknell, who kept the Long Room Street curiosity shop, came in to check 
whether Cole had sent off all the tickets. The pair took up four that had not gone and 
gained a share of £20.000. Cole moved his shop from the old coffee house site in 
1826, the year that he took on a fire insurance agency. 


Cole was always reading — Cicero, Homer, Johnson and Bunyan in 1821. One of his 
pleasures was meeting literary visitors to the bookshop. He became intimately 
acquainted with the great Scarborough nonconformist minister the Reverend Samuel 
Bottomley, and with Mr. Thomas Hinderwell in that first year and became known to 
Archdeacon Francis Wrangham. The clergy had tracts and sermons printed .The 
Archdeacon was noted for his editorial skills and great taste. Cole met the Reverend 
E. W. Barnard, author of the Protestant Bedesman of Brantingthorpe, who was 
spending a few days at the resort. He sought out the "infant Roscius" and had an 
interview with the great actor Mr. Kean in October 1829. When Mr Todd of York 
stepped into the bookshop, they talked about Boswell and Dr. Johnson. There were 
curious callers too. Mr Quinn, a frequent visitor to Scarborough, came to eat the sand 
eels. 


Cole went to call on Mr. Maling, a relative of John Thurston, the noted Scarborough 


artist, and saw some of his previously exhibited works. Small engravings were 
prominent in Cole's publications. He commissioned his own drawings by Mr Baynes 
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of Scarborough, and had them engraved on wood by J. A. Mason of London. Early in 
1822, Thomas Cape of North Burton (now known as Burton Fleming), but 
temporarily resident at Scarborough, came into the shop, carrying Historical Sketches 
of Bridlington. He was a clever amateur engraver on wood, who had made several 
blocks for Hinderwell. They became good friends and he frequently quoted Cape's 
journal in his publications. 


The Family Man 


As a young father at Hull in 1821, Cole had taken his boy John Edwin, on the evening 
of January 5th, Twelfth Night, to view "the illuminations of variagated lamps and 
transparencies at the pastry cook's". Seven days later the city had welcomed a 
"caravan of wild beasts", including elephants, zebras, an ostrich and a Greenland 
bear. The keeper put his head in the lion's mouth, for the general entertainment. 
Family life offered not only enjoyment but also real perils. Dr. Thompson attended 
the boy at Scarborough in 1822, and again in a later year, suspecting dropsy but the 
lad recovered. 


On July 12" 1822 Mrs. Cole had their third child, but on the 27th, she complained of 
spasms. The surgeons Travis and Dunn called on Dr. Thompson again and there 
were leeches, bleedings and fermentations. She relapsed late in August and treatment 
was prolonged. Cole noted that she was wandering, due to the opium, in January of 
the next year. One of her unmarried relations came to help. Later in the month Cole 
took the family to a farmhouse at the rural village of Seamer when Mrs Cole was 
convalescing. A visit to Harrogate was recommended. That summer she made a 
journey to her home, via Hull, Northampton and Gainsborough, going on the 
new steam packet, and returned in September. 


Cole and his family explored Scarborough and other local places slowly, 
doing in years what twenty-first century people might do in a day. They used the 
general holiday on May Day 1822 to make their first visit to Olivers Mount. Cole 
bathed for the first time in the sea on July 13th and enjoyed a pleasure boat excursion. 
In high summer, he walked with his wife and daughter to Scalby Mill, where "a neat 
edifice in the garden displayed the tea equipage". They stood among thousands along 
the cliff and at the castle as King George's ship approached the port on Monday 
August 12th. The next year they walked southwards to Carnelian Bay. With his friend 
Cape, Cole walked to John Woodall's new Barrowcliff plantation and was surprised 
to find some older timber. During a visit to the castle, the army storekeeper showed 
the family the "many instruments of death and destruction". John Cole took his 
daughter Mary on "a treat to Mr. Pearsons subscription gardens at Falsgrave" so that 
"she might revel in beds of strawberries". He taught the girl "her letters" over winter. 
Soon, the father would walk regularly to the Falsgrave Strawberry Gardens, or take 
walks on the beach, sometimes looking for agates, and having a glass at the spaw. At 
the end of the decade, he called regularly for a glass before breakfast. Exercise closer 
to the shop was walking for half an hour in the ropery that stretched from St Thomas's 
northwards across the old moat. 
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Extra Sources of Income 


The second storeys of main street houses already had different uses to ground floors. 
Extra income could come from letting lodgings. Miss Hornsey and Mrs. Shepherd 
stayed on Cole's second floor for part of 1821. He counted himself fortunate to let the 
lodging to a party of ladies in July 1823 and Mr. Barber took lodgings after the ladies, 
"an ingenious cutter of profiles in black paper". He did silhouettes of Cole and his 
new friend Shaftoe Craster, from Craster near Alnwick, who bought many books. 
Portrait painter G. Browning came to stay in November. The drawing room was taken 
next June by Miss Johnson, a milliner from Wakefield, and in July by Mr. Perceval 
and Mr. Brook, two portrait painters. They showed their portraits in one of his shop 
windows and did profiles for a shilling each, with frame and glass included. The 
lodgings were let in 1825 to T. Bridgman, Esquire, lord of the manor of Cheshunt and 
his lady, followed by R. Stephenson, who had a carriage and was very dashing, and 
by Captain Tower. 


John Cole catalogued several private libraries and the town's Agricultural Library. In 
1822 he listed the books in the "small but curious library of John Lund, esquire" of 
Princess Street, a man of property, and a lover of antiques, but nervous, fidgety and 
given to sighing, who rode around Scarboroughon a little pony. He began 
cataloguing the large and rare library of Archdeacon Wrangham, at Hunmanby. This 
son of a Wold farmer from Raisthorpe had risen high in the Church. He had come 
into a major part of the rare library which had once belonged to the Puritan Luke 
Robinson of Thornton Risebrough, near Pickering, a member of the Cromwellian 
Council of State in the 17th century. In the spring of 1830, he valued the library of an 
old customer, Lieutenant Smith of Filey, travelling there by coach, but returning on 
foot by way of Cayton so that he could inspect the Norman door of the church. 


Other tasks came Cole's way. He started reading to the sixty-four year old, blind, Mr 
William Abbot. A native of Scarborough, he had been organist at several London 
churches. During 1824, Cole arranged the prints for Mr Hinderwell's copy of his own 
History of Scarborough, resulting in that unique treasure — the Extra illustrated 
edition. At Hinderwell's suggestion, Cole re-published an old account of Scarborough 
and its aristocratic visitors in 1733. Annually, one or more small publications would 
come from Cole's printing press, light reading for visitors, part guidebook, part 
curiosity, almost magazines, and the occasional memoir and catalogue. Often he 
produced short runs, in a variety of small printing, using different styles, different 
coloured paper, different illustrations, so that they were instantly collector's pieces for 
bibliophiles. He issued a number of "cards", including The Scarborough Time Piece 
and A Sketch of Scarborough. 


Although still a great resort, Scarborough did not abound in things to do, particularly 
for ladies. The racy days of the long rooms — part ballroom and part casino — were 
over. The theatre survived but the coffee house had given way to the bookshop that 
Cole himself ran. Bean's promenade gardens had closed. As the rich industrial middle 
classes filled the lodging houses, respectability was the keynote. A good sermon was 
valued. The Circulating Libraries offered lighter reading to fill a gap. One year's list 
of new publications in Cole's library included Miss Porter's Duke Christian of 
Luneberg, Hogg's Perils of Woman, Miss Barrer's Country belles, Patience by Mrs 
Holland, Captain Franklins’ Journal to the Polar Sea, Confessions of an English 
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Opium Eater, Inheritance by the author of Marriage, Varieties in Women, and Wine 
and Walnut. 


Cole's own Scarborough Repository and Mirror of the Season ran annually through 
the season, from early August through to late September. Here he could encourage 
local talent. He was able to publish the poems of Scarborough's Miss Dawson under 
the adopted name of Malvina. The Repository volume six reviewed the local 
publications of the year 1824. There was Mr Dunn's Description of the Whirlwind at 
Scarborough which had appeared in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. The 
Pickering born "father of Water Colour Painting" Francis Nicholson had issued Six 
Views of Scarborough and its vicinity. J. and H. Storer had published another Eight 
Views, virtually souvenirs. Some poet had issued a prose journal. Cole himself had 
published most of whatever else was available. 


The Private Man 


John Cole had been was confirmed in the established Church of England in 1816. He 
attended church but sometimes chapel as well, and was a connoisseur of a good 
sermon. He was known to visit St Mary's church on Sunday morning and afternoon, 
then go to Bottomley's church in the evening, reading Wrangham's sermons in 
between times .He thought Wrangham had a fine "poetical intonation of delivery" in 
preaching and the Reverend Thomas Irvin a "superior delivery". The new auxiliaries 
of the Bible, Tract and Missionary societies were active at the resort, seeking to make 
Christian teachings more widely available. During 1821 he heard the Reverend W. 
Turton preach at the Anniversary of the Methodist Missionary Society. 


Sermons seemed to provide a major winter entertainment, as well as a subject of 
discussion and were often printed for reading. He printed Weep not, an elegy on the 
death of an Infant Ob. July 9th.1822, some twelve pages at 1s 6d. On New Years Day 
1822, he was among a large congregation to hear the Reverend Samuel Bottomley 
preach on the theme Suffer the word of exhortation. Cole was enthralled to see the 
famous national preachers the Reverend Rowland Hill and the missionary the 
Reverend John Carpenter riding through the town to preach at Bottomley's church. He 
enjoyed a Bottomley reminiscence, when speaking in the Town Hall at the 
Anniversary of the Town Auxiliary Bible Society, in 1824. The minister recalled that 
the building had been Newstead's Long Room in an earlier racier decade. He had 
once been asked to enter his name for dancing and cards, and had replied that he was 
"no card player and no dancer". It will have raised a chuckle, being obvious enough. 


Annually on New Year's Eve the bookseller would reflect on the state of his soul and 
make a solemn entry in his diary .At the commencement of 1821 he wrote, "I offer up 
my praises to God for bringing me safely to the commencement of the year. The New 
Year opens with the commemoration of our Saviour's first instance of suffering for 
the purpose of fulfilling all righteousness. He warns us to remember we are near our 
latter end". Almost a decade later, Cole started 1830 with a reflection on the "mercies 
from the lord and sins committed in 1829". He gave "sincere thanks for the former" 
and asked for the sins to be blotted out of "the book of remembrance", adding "but in 
all things thy will be done". 


by: 


Of Serious Interests 


In a serious age learned societies had been formed at many northern towns, widely 
enough, thought Cole, to bring a "blush to the cheek" of Scarborough. Collecting and 
classifying things of interest were part of an emerging culture of greater interest in the 
natural world. This was spreading from the aristocracy to leisured gentlemen and 
retired professional men. Even in Scarborough, several townsmen had formed private 
collections of minerals, fossils, shells, antiquities, objects from nature and curiosities 
from overseas. The fossil collection of the Reverend Kendall had been catalogued in 
1816 and sold. Mr. Hornsey's "respectable collection" had been auctioned. Mr. 
Hinderwell had fossils but then Mr Williamson and Mr Bean eclipsed their 
predecessors by forming large collections. After his retirement from running the 
subscription gardens just outside the town boundary, Bean devoted his time to 
establishing his private museum in Huntriss Row. He also sent enigmas and 
poetry for publication in the Ladies Diary. John Cole had what he called a small 
"museum" of his own, including some urns sent by Mr Cape from Kilham. He 
exchanged a copy of his Herviana for some minerals. 


Cole collected prints as his successors might gather postcards. He started albums 
of autographs in 1823 and soon had four volumes of famous names. Almost all the 
celebrities of the kingdom came to Scarborough. The actor Charles Kemble was 
staying at Donner's Hotel, now the Royal, when performing at the theatre in 1828. 
Anything curious also aroused a general interest. John Cole asked at Mr Carter's in 
Long Room Street about Katterfelton's relics and was told that Sir George Cayley, the 
baronet noted for his experiments with manned flight, had purchased his sleight of 
hand apparatus ten years earlier. That same month, Cole tried some of Captain Parry's 
beef which had been taken to the Arctic three years earlier. He found it was still fine 
and tasty. He went off to Mr Wilson's music shop to see the head of a walrus and the 
dresses and boots made of skins by "Eskimo Indians". There was sharp bidding when 
a sailor brought back a big spider crab, three quarters of a yard long, caught on the 
Dogger Bank and offered it for sale. Mrs Webster offered five shillings for it, but Mr 
Hinderwell gave eight. 


Lectures were a popular expression of these new interests of a rather serious age. M. 
J. Willis of the Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg, gave a lecture on geography at the 
Scarborough theatre in 1825 and the Rev. J. Garret spoke at the Town Hall on optics. 
Mr. Jackson addressed them on thunderstorms in 1828. The next year Cole delighted 
in conversing with Mr Thelwall, who was at Scarborough to give lectures on oratory, 
with musical accompaniment. They talked about "the representation of the passions 
by performances on different musical instruments"; for example, the horn used as 
an instrument to display melancholy and cheerfulness. Cole was fired by this example 
to draw up his own lecture on oratory, which he gave next May in the lecture room at 
the Museum. He included a last dying speech and confession, and the cry of a vendor 
of lists of racing horses. He would spend a winter preparing a lecture and then repeat 
it as often as asked to do so, moving easily from architecture to optics and by 1830 
astronomy. 


During the stormy winter of 1830 Mr. Cole was asked to deliver his astronomy 


lecture on February 12th, at the museum "at the very opening of the institution for the 
purpose of lectures". Seven days later, he gave it for the third time, at his own home, 
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to twenty or thirty people, including Mr. Bean, the Reverend Irwin, Mr Taylor of 
Everley, the Nessfields and the Parkins, charging a shilling a head, the first time he 
had lectured for money. His paper on architecture included comments on the remains 
of the past in Scarborough. He lectured again at the museum in the spring on 
gratification, during which he recited Collins Ode on the Passions. He promised an 
Essay on the life and Genius of John Thurston esquire for the next month. However, 
some unpleasantness arose about his museum lectures so he stopped. He already 
realised the need to "relieve the monotony of a lecture without illustrations or 
diagrams and used his own pencil drawings". Asked to give a talk at Wykeham, he 
was advised that the audience would be greater if he brought that great visual aid — 
the orrery. 


Cole's Scarborough and its district 


Cole's record of local events is too rich to confine within this article and we can 
merely sample it. His sense of what was an event was perhaps distinctive. There were 
both diversions and disasters. There was a record of the opening of a new Methodist 
Chapel in 1821, with preachers from Hull and services morning, afternoon and 
evening. Few groups would have a greater impact outside the respectable layers of 
Scarborough society than these Primitive Methodists. Whaling ships were coming 
back to Whitby and occasionally Scarborough from the Greenland Straits and Cole 
tasted the much-remarked "Arctic beef" at Mr. Dunn's. He noticed the display in the 
1822 season of "the head of Georges, a New Zealand chief", the youthful head of long 
black hair with the face a tattooed mass .It had come on Captain Thompson's Hull 
vessel. With others, John watched the long tailed comet of January 1824 from Spaw 
Terrace and saw the several caravans of animals in Scarborough that winter. 


During the great storm of November 4th 1821 a vessel was driven on to the rocks 
near the Spa. All hands perished in sight of a considerable assemblage unable to 
render any assistance. The severe winter of 1823 saw the mail coach pulled in by six 
horses due to snow in January. A snowslip in Troutsdale near Hackness, in February, 
overturned a cottage and buried the inhabitants in their beds. Mr. Bell, the Hull 
carrier, had his wagon drawn through Wold drifts by sixteen or eighteen horses after a 
snowfall and preceded by as many men to clear snow from the road before it. The 
Bridlington stagecoach did not run for two weeks. The Gipsey Race, an intermittent 
stream, reached Burton Fleming on the 22nd February, the first time for years. 
The first week of February 1825 brought the highest tides in fifty years, damaging the 
Spa and the bathing machines. Everyone assembled in the evening at high tide to 
watch, even Mr. Hinderwell. Cole took comfort from the thought that "it might mean 
the spa would get some ornamental improvements as a result". 


Early in his stay "a great damp was thrown over the town and trade of Scarborough 
by the failure of the bank of Messrs Moorsome and Co". He remarked that "I 
unfortunately was a sufferer but not to a great amount, having fortunately, a day or 
two before the closing of the bank, remitted from my cash there, to pay several 
tradesmen", so that £20 was all he had left in this bank. Cole's record, like others of 
the time, included many tragedies. They included the death of the brewer at Mr 
Morwan's Golden Ball Inn, who slipped into a tub of boiling water in 1821 and died. 
Mr Price of York, a shop assistant at Jones and Co., the Bond Street London silk 
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mercer's branch in Scarborough, died of small pox in 1824 heralding an epidemic. 
Cole wrote that later "small pox, measles &c. have been very destructive in this 
town". Cole's printer James Wood died in 1825 at the age of thirty-five. Miss 
Wharton of Scarborough was so shocked that she lost her sight at the theatre when 
told of the loss of her father. They said that "her eyes popped out of her head". There 
were local successes, too. John Stephenson, the excellent Greek, Mathematical and 
Latin scholar assisting at Scarborough Grammar School went on to Bridlington and 
later to Kilham Grammar School. 


Within a year or two of his arrival, Cole was occasionally travelling further afield. He 
could marry business and pleasure because his literary productions were taking on 
some of the character of guidebooks. The year 1823 saw his first visit to Hackness. 
On a journey to Bridlington, he took in Flamborough to see Robin Lythe's Hole and 
the lighthouse, Boynton for its museum, North Burton and then met the Scarborough 
coach at Hunmanby. He hired a barouche to go to Hackness the next year for a July 
breakfast, He went up to the church steeple, came back down Forge Valley, 
through Ayton and Seamer and was in Scarborough by noon ready for "the 
fashionable visitants" at his library. He went to Kirkby Moorside in September, 
visiting the upper Market Place house where the second Duke of Buckingham had 
died, and was shown "the spot of blood on the floor". He called on that noted 
Independent minister the Reverend William Eastmead, author of the first history of 
Ryedale, who did book binding as a hobby. Then he was off to Helmsley, Rievaulx 
Terrace and Duncombe Park in a gig. Returning he dined at "the pleasant Inn" of 
Snainton and caught the York coach there for Scarborough. He would visit Seamer 
where "the remains of their manor house are yet in existence" but the church tower 
had gone. During 1826 Cole took a gig to Whitby. 


At his adopted town, John Cole still enjoyed the scenery, just as most people who 
settle there still do. He had welcomed Mr. Henderson's planting of the cliff edge, and 
dedicated his Scarborough album of History and Poetry to Mr John Bleckley of York, 
"the planter of the Grove and a benefactor to Scarborough" and to the Reverend J. L. 
Sisson, who had written some original observations on the Market Cross. He would 
go to the new tea gardens at the Mere, or have a "tea feast" with Mr. Abbot "near the 
Abbot's Palace". He would "walk down Penny Black lane, across Chapman's pasture 
and into Scalby road, then up Whitby road and over the fields, by the bleach yard 
there. 


Cole welcomed the formation of the new Scarborough Philosophical Society, which 
embodied many of his interests. He could also note happenings from those other 
sides of town life from which he seems a little detached. On the third of April 
1824 he wrote that the "men are crying carlings (peas) about this night, tomorrow 
being Carling Sunday". This night the folks fried in a pan, with butter and pieces of 
bacon" which they ate. "Through the riotous popular customs of Scarborough on New 
Year's Eve", he had one of the shutters of his shop windows stolen". In his own 
words "I thought it therefore prudent to sit up the whole night and during that period 
drew up a portion of my lecture on oratory". It would have been a good moment for a 
little oratory. 


It was not his way. He continued "It was also a time for me to consider — to bring my 
ways back to remembrance — I have lived to see the close of another year. I am 
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thankful for the mercies vouchsafed to me during the period of its revolution". He 
ended his old year with a prayer. 


Source 


An Account of the life of John Cole of Scarborough. York Minster Library (Add Mss 
153/1) 


Cole's published works include 


Graphic and Historical Sketches of Scarborough, 1822 

Herveiana: or graphic and literary sketches, part 1 and part 2, 1822 and 1823 

A Biographical Account of the late Robert North, founder of the Amicable Society at 
Scarborough, 1823 

A Biliographical and descriptive tour from Scarborough to the library of a 
Philobiblist in its neighbourhood, 1824 

A Sketch of the History of Scarborough, 1824 

A Descriptive Catalogiue of a select portion of the Stock of John Cole, 1825 

The history & antiquities of Ecton, in the county of Northampton, 1825 

Picture of Scarborough for the year 1825; forming a guide to that favourite watering 
place, 1825 

The Scarborough Album of History and Poetry, 1825 

A Series of Cabinet Views of Scarborough, 1825 

A tour round Scarborough, historicall and bibliographically unfolded, 1826 

A pleasant and profitable journey to London performed and described by John 
Cole, 1826 

Bookselling spiritualised. Books and articles of stationery rendered monitors of 
religion, 1826 

Memoir of the Life, Writings and character of the late Thomas Hinderwell Esq., 1826 
A Catalogue of the Library of the late Mr. William Abbott, consisting of a valuable 
collection of works on divinity & c; now on sale at Mr Baynes’ ... Scarborough, 1827 
A tribute to the Memory of William Abbott, of Scarborough, who died January 18, 
1827 

The History and antiquities of Weston Favell, in the County of Northampton, 1827 
The Antiquarian Trio, 1826 

The Scarborough Worthies, 1826 

The Scarborough Souvenir, 1827 

The Scarborough Collector and Journal of the Olden Time, 1828 

The Antiquarian Bijou, 1829 

Scarborough Graphic Gems, 1829 

The Scarborough Natural Historians; or A visit to, that celebrated watering- 
place, 1829 

The Antiquarian Casket. 1829 

Bibliotheca Coleiana: a catalogue of the collection of books, the private property of 
John Cole, 1829 

A Month's Excurison, 1829 

Historical sketches of Scalby, Burniston and Cloughton, with descriptive notices of 
Hayburn Wyke and Stainton dale, in the County of York, 1829 
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A biographical Account of the late Reverend Samuel Bottomley of Scarborough, 1831 
Cole's Graphic Cabinet, 1833 
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WORK IN PROGRESS 


by FARRELL BURNETT 


I am in the process of researching and writing the history of the Scarborough 
Philosophical Society, from its foundation in 1827 through its amalgamation with the 
Archaeological Society in 1853 to its last meetings in the early days of the Second 
World War. Although it played a pre-eminent role in the scientific and cultural life of 
Victorian Scarborough, it often only receives a brief mention in histories of the 
period, usually in connection with William Smith’s geological work, the building of 
the Rotunda, or the discovery of dinosaur fossils in the area. As plans for the 
restoration of the Rotunda come closer to realisation, a fuller account of the Society’s 
foundation and development may add to our understanding of Scarborough’s history. 


Particular attention will be paid to the local and national economic, political and 
social factors which first led to the Society’s establishment and then shaped it over 
the years. It was formed during a period in which controversial national political 
reform was hotly debated. A new class of men and women dedicated to the study of 
natural philosophy — which included geology, flora and fauna both past and present, 
archaeology, anthropology, history and even the newly emerging and fashionable 
discipline of phrenology — began to appear. An examination of the class, religion and 
politics of the founders of the Society highlights the social and political changes 
taking place in the late 1820s. 


Besides William Smith, the founders included the cousins William Bean and John 
Williamson, whose relatively lowly origins should not obscure their formidable 
scientific achievements; the doctors William Travis and John Dunn, whose interests 
and abilities went far beyond the confines of medicine; and the talented and 
enthusiastic local landowner, Sir John Johnstone, whose role in the Society’s first 
twenty-five years was pivotal. Supporters of the Society included William 
Wilberforce, the great evangelist and anti-slavery campaigner and Sir George Cayley, 
inventor of the flying machine and chairman of Britain’s first polytechnic. 


The Society was only one of many philosophical societies which sprang up in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the oldest of which, the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, heavily influenced the early years of the 
Scarborough institution. The growth throughout the country of Mechanics Institutes, 
thought by some to be subversive to the natural social order, took place in roughly the 
same period. A comparison of the distinct ‘personalities’ of the Whitby Literary and 
Philosophical Society with the Scarborough Philosophical Society underlines 
important local differences. 


Building of museums in which to display, and share with the public, the exciting finds 
(fossils, coins, pottery, stuffed animals, manuscripts and other artefacts) the new 
scientific enthusiasts were making was central to the purpose of the literary and 
philosophical societies of the time. The struggle to build and maintain the Rotunda 
Museum is integral to the history of the Society. Also important were the various 
publications produced by the Society to communicate to its members and the outside 
world the scientific work it carried out. Lectures reporting discoveries were held at 
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the Rotunda. Later, in the high Victorian era, highly popular ‘conversaziones’ took 
place. 


Constructing the history of the Society is made possible by a wide range of 
documents held in the Scarborough Room of the Vernon Road Library and 
Information Centre, the Rotunda Museum, the North Yorkshire County Archives in 
Northallerton, the British Library and archives in Manchester, Whitby and elsewhere. 


The Springfield dig: the site director at work. See Recent 
Archaeological Work in Scarborough, pages 96 to 103. 
[Photograph: Keith Johnston.]} 
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"STEWART & BURY" 
TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF A SCARBOROUGH 
ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE 
1858-1884 


By ANNE AND PAUL BAYLISS 


For twenty-six years in the latter half of the nineteenth century one architects' 
practice in Scarborough made a major contribution to the growth of the town. Three 
architects, all from outside Scarborough, were involved in running the practice at 
various times and although some of their buildings can still be seen, sadly many fine 
examples of their work have been demolished. 


The aim of this article is to present, as far as possible, a comprehensive account of 
their work in or near Scarborough, as it related to the history and development of 
Scarborough during the period 1858 to 1884. This architects' practice was at its 
height from 1868 to about 1875 but thereafter declined, Charles Bury finally being 
declared bankrupt in 1884. A possible explanation for this decline is presented. 


INTRODUCTION 


The practice was founded in 1858 by William Baldwin Stewart who, about 1868, 
took his younger brother Victor in to partnership the business operating as ‘Messrs 
Stewart’. Their architectural assistant, Charles Augustus Bury, was taken as a partner 
about 1870, the business then being known as ‘Stewart & Bury’. Bury bought the 
practice in 1871 and managed the business solo, although he used the name ‘Stewart 
& Bury' well into the mid 1870s. Thus the business involved three architects 
operating over four distinct periods. 


THE ARCHITECTS 
William Baldwin Stewart 


William Baldwin Stewart was born on 6 September 1831 and christened on 2 October 
1831 at St Mary's Parish Church, Marylebone, London. His father, Henry Stewart, 
was listed in London Directories from 1835 to 1839 as a chemist and druggist and 
thereafter as a surgeon. [1][2] It is not known where W. B. Stewart received his 
architectural training but by the age of 23 he was listed as an architect in American 
trade directories. He was in New York from 1854 to 1857, firstly at 110 Broadway 
from 1854 to 1855 and then at 3 Astor Place from 1856-57. [3] At least one house 
designed by W. B. Stewart survives from this period - 'Northwood' in the Clermont 
Estates Historic District on the Hudson River. This is described as being '... Second 
Empire, stuccoed ...' and dated to 1856. It was built for a member of the Livingston 
family of New York. They had been politically and socially prominent for over 230 
years, the Clermont Estate being the legacy of seven generations. [4][5] This suggests 
that, although young and not American, Stewart was nonetheless already well 
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regarded as an architect. While in New York, Stewart's son William B. junior was 
born. 


In 1858 William Baldwin Stewart won first prize for a design for the Northern Sea- 
Bathing Infirmary in Scarborough, his plans being submitted from a London address. 
[6] Stewart then moved to Scarborough to supervise the construction of the Infirmary 
and set up an architectural practice in the town. 


In 1861 W. B. Stewart, a widower, was living at 2 Castle Road in Scarborough with 
his 5-year-old son W. B. Stewart junior. The household included two servants. [7] By 
1864 Wm. Baldwin Stewart was listed as an architect at 92 Claremont Crescent, 
Scarborough. [8] Three years later in 1867 W. B. Stewart described himself as an 
architect and surveyor with a business address of 4 Sydney Place, Westborough, his 
private residence being 6 Albemarle Road. [9] He was also acting as an estate agent 
in the town. In 1867 he advertised the sale of the Wood End Estate in Scarborough 
which comprised 'Wood End’, a ‘Marine Residence’, and five other freehold buildings 
immediately adjoining. [10] (In 1870 Lady Louisa Sitwell, widow of Sir George 
Sitwell the third baronet, bought "Wood End' which she later gave to her son George, 
the fourth baronet.) 


By 1868 William's younger brother, Victor, (see below) had joined him in the 
practice. William Baldwin Stewart is not listed in the 1871 census for Scarborough 
although his 15-year-old son W. B. Stewart junior was living in Albion Place with his 
uncle Victor Stewart. During 1871 Charles Augustus Bury bought the Stewarts' 
practice and William Baldwin Stewart left Scarborough. His later whereabouts are not 
known. 


Little is known about W. B. Stewart's private life in Scarborough except that in June 
1869 he was elected a vice-president of Scarborough Swimming Club. [11] 


Victor Stewart 


Victor Stewart, the younger brother of W. B. Stewart, was born on 24 May 1839 and 
christened on 7 July 1839 at St Mary's Parish Church, Marylebone, London. As with 
his brother, nothing is known about Victor's architectural training but by 1858, at the 
age of 19, he was listed as an architect in New York at 3,Astor Place - his brother's 
business address from 1856-57. [3] By early 1868 Victor Stewart had joined his 
brother's practice in Scarborough as an advertisement of March of that year referred 
to '... W. B. & V. Stewart, architects of 4, Sydney Place ...'. [12] and thereafter ' ... 
Messrs Stewart ...'. [e.g. 13] 


Victor Stewart was still in Scarborough at the time of the 1871 census (2 April 1871) 
as head of household with his nephew William junior but soon after left. [14] By 
1874 he was in Guelph, a town near Lake Ontario in Canada, in which year he 
designed the first public hospital in the town (since demolished). During the next 
three years he designed both public and private buildings in the city and surroundings. 
These included the Wellington County House of Industry (poorhouse), the Second 
Empire style Wellington Hotel, an extension to the City Hall, several factories and 
several very fine mansions. [15] Victor Stewart's career in Guelph ended abruptly 
when he was found to be partly responsible for the death of a worker during the 
construction of the Wellington Hotel. He reportedly left for California but a later 
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reference suggests he may have been working in Winnipeg, Manitoba, in the 1880s. 
[15] 


Charles Augustus Bury 


Charles Augustus Bury was born on 22 May 1845 at Steep Hill Street in Lincoln. His 
father, John Bury, was a physician and his mother Gretchen was German. [16][17] 
Nothing is known about Bury's architectural training but he came to Scarborough 
about 1870 to work as an architectural assistant for the Stewart Brothers. 


At the time of the 1871 census (April) he was unmarried and living at 16 Valley 
Bridge Parade, Scarborough with his widowed mother. [14] However, the next month 
Bury married Emma Fuller at St Michael's Church in Aigburth, Liverpool. [18] His 
bride was the daughter of Archibald Fuller, a Liverpool East India merchant. Later in 
1871 the Stewart brothers made Bury a partner in their business which became 
‘Stewart & Bury' and only a few months later Bury bought the practice for £250, 
using the business name until the mid 1870s. 


For the next 13 years Bury ran the Scarborough practice but in the early years of the 
1880s he also designed villas for his father-in-law in Rhyl. However, there is no 
evidence from trade directories that he ever had offices in North Wales. In 1884 
Charles Bury became bankrupt owing £1,900, all of his assets having been distrained. 
At a hearing at Scarborough County Court he said he had carried on business as an 
architect and surveyor since 1870. [19] By late 1884 Bury had moved to London and 
his bankruptcy was closed by Scarborough County Court in January 1885. [20] In 
1901 he was still working as an architect in London. [21] 


THE BUILDINGS 


The architectural practice ran for 26 years in Scarborough and can be divided into 
four distinct phases: 

ao 1858-1868. During this time William Baldwin Stewart worked as sole 
architect in the practice, although he will have employed technical 
staff such as draughtsmen, watercolourists, etc. 

2: 1868-1870. During this period the brothers William and Victor Stewart 
were in partnership as ‘Messrs Stewart' 

S: 1870-1871. During this period Charles Bury joined the practice as a 
partner and the business was known as ‘Stewart & Bury’. 

4. 1871-1884.During this period Charles Bury was sole architect in the 
practice although the name ‘Stewart & Bury' was retained for several 
years. While no new partners entered the business, Bury took several 
pupils. 


The buildings will be presented under these four phases and a chronological list is to 
be found in Appendix I. 


1858-1868 WILLIAM BALDWIN STEWART 


The table below summarises and classifies the buildings of this period. (N.B. Date 
indicates year of opening, all buildings are in Scarborough unless otherwise 
indicated.) 
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Institutions 
1860 Northern Sea-bathing Infirmary 
1866 Municipal Gaol 
1868 Wheelhouse and Buckle Dwellings 


Religious buildings 
1861 Primitive Methodists' Jubilee Chapel, Aberdeen Walk 
1862 Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Westborough 
1863 All Saints Church, Muston, near Filey 


Schools 
1862 Lancasterian School 
1864 Amicable Society's School 


Houses 
1866 The Towers 


Hotels 
1863 Alexandra Hotel, Bridlington 


INSTITUTIONS 
Northern Sea-Bathing Infirmary (opened 1860) (Figure 1) 


In 1858 William Baldwin Stewart won first prize (£50) in an architectural 
competition for a design for a new sea-bathing infirmary in Scarborough. [6] Stewart 
submitted his design from a London address to which he had only just returned from 
America. Having been successful in the competition he moved to Scarborough where 
he practised for the next 13 years. 


The Northern Sea-Bathing Infirmary was founded in 1812 through the benevolence of 
several county and local families, in particular Sir George Caley of Brompton. Its 
objective was to offer the benefits of treatment by sea-air and sea-bathing to patients 
from inland districts. [22] The infirmary, and a similar one at Margate founded in 
1796, were primarily established to treat scrofula (a form of glandular swelling) but 
arthritis, rheumatism gout, paralysis and skin complaints were also dealt with, and 
later still such hospitals formed part of the patients’ convalescence. [23]. A sea- 
bathing infirmary was established in Scarborough with six beds in a small tenement 
underneath Castle Rock in Quay Street next to the harbour. [24] [25] In spite of being 
enlarged in 1852 to accommodate a further 18 beds, this proved inadequate for the 
demand. More seriously, the position of the infirmary was far from satisfactory 
because '... due to the tidal harbour ...odours, not very grateful to the olfactory 
organs, are constantly accumulation' and because it ‘huddled, too, among narrow 
alleys, where the fresh sea-breeze seldom enters, or enters only to be contaminated.' 
[22]. 


In 1857 donations towards the cost of a new infirmary to be built on a more suitable 


site were sought from ‘noblemen and gentlemen residing in this and the neighbouring 
counties and particularly those who were in the habit of visiting Scarborough. [26] 
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In October 1858 a meeting of subscribers was held to hear preliminary arrangements 
for the erection of the new building. Money was coming into the fund and it was now 
considered necessary to advertise for plans. A premium of fifty pounds was to be 
offered for the best design and £25 for the second. The premium of the successful 
architect was to be merged with his commission if his plans were adopted. A site on 
foreshore at the foot of Bland's Cliff had been purchased but further adjacent land 
was to be bought from Mr Weddell. [26] The committee agreed that the total outlay 
on the building should not exceed £3,000. There was discussion about the privileges 
of subscribers and the fact that it would only accommodate 60 inmates although it 
was intended to be a national institution there being only two others, one at Margate 
and a small one at Southport. Dr George Peckitt Dale, one of the medical officers of 
the institution, said he would have preferred a larger site, suggesting that land on the 
north side of Peasholm Beck, which belonged to the Government, was more suitable. 
'The meeting seemed rather surprised at the objections of Dr Dale at this stage of the 
committee's proceedings’. [26] 


Figure 1. Royal Northern Sea Bathing Infirmary, 1860, W. B. Stewart. 


Stewart's design for the infirmary, described as 'Italianate', was built in 1859-60 and 
opened in spring 1860 only one year after Florence Nightingale published detailed 
recommendations for hospital design although not for sea-bathing infirmaries. [23] 
[27] Commenting on the site, Stewart said that it was admirable for its purpose being 
well protected from northerly and easterly winds yet open to the south. All of the day 
rooms had a southerly aspect with unrivalled views of the sea. [25] The building, in 
the form of a letter 'H', was three stories high and accommodated 52 patients. The 
ground floor of the infirmary included consultation rooms, surgery, surgeon's 
chambers, matron's apartments, dining room and chapel together with kitchens, 
scullery, laundry and servants rooms. The middle floor accommodated the bathing 
rooms while the top floor housed separate male and female wards. 


Modern amenities included water closets and a lift to carry patients between the 
treatment rooms and the wards. Open fires heated the building and the staircases were 
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fireproof. [25] Initially, seawater for the baths was brought in barrels by horse and 
cart and it was not until 1888 that it was pumped to the building by gas engine. [23] 


Later called St Thomas' Hospital, it was taken over by the National Health Service in 
1949 and closed in 1986. Today the ground floor is used for sea-front shops. 


The Borough Gaol (opened 1866) 


In the early 1860s Scarborough's gaol, then at the corner of Castle Road and St 
Thomas Street, was severely criticised by the inspector of prisons for being insecure, 
lacking many facilities such as drinking water and good drainage and having no 
chaplain. [28] The local authority decided to build a new gaol and early in 1864 the 
Town Council discussed the relative merits of two possible sites, one on Seamer Lane 
and one on Cemetery Road (now Dean Road). After much debate the latter was 
chosen. [29] By the beginning of June plans had been drawn up by W. B. Stewart and 
the Borough Surveyor Alexander Taylor (1821-66) and were on public display in 
Scarborough Town Hall. [30] The following year finalised plans were submitted for 
approval to the Scarborough Urban Sanitary Authority and in October the Mayor, Mr. 
Ambrose Gibson, laid the corner stone, under which a time capsule was placed. [31] 
[32] Four months later, in February 1866, a roofing supper for 200 workmen was held 
at the Prince of Wales Hotel. [33] 


Figure 2. 
Main Entrance, 


Scarborough Gaol, 
1866, W. B. Stewart. 


Two stone-built towers at the entrance housed the governor on one side and the 
warder on the other (figure 2). The main prison building (figure 3) was brick-built 
and accommodated 36 male prisoners, 12 female prisoners and 4 debtors. In the 
basement were utilities such as fumigating closet, kitchen, scullery, bake house, coal 
cellar, heating apparatus together with reception rooms, two bathrooms and two 
punishment cells. On the ground floor were offices for the governor, magistrates, 
porter etc. The first floor contained the chapel with room for the chaplain, a library, 
and an infirmary for female prisoners. On the next floor was an infirmary for male 
prisoners, bathrooms, and two cells for debtors. 
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Figure 3. 
Main Cell Block, 


Scarborough Gaol, 


1866, W. B. 
Stewart. 


The wing for female prisoners accommodated 12 inmates arranged in two tiers of 
cells. [34] The wing for male prisoners was arranged in three tiers with balconies 
around an inner court yard (figure 4). Each prisoner had their own cell, the doors 
facing this inner court. These arrangements had been pioneered in Britain at 
Pentonville prison, London (1840-42). This was the joint design of William 
Crawford, Rev. Whitworth Russell and Joshua Jebb developed to impose the so- 
called ‘separate system’ whose purpose was to prevent communication between 
prisoners but enable staff at ground floor to see all levels. [35] 


Figure 4 (left: Inner courtyard, men's block, 
Scarborough Gaol, 1866, W. B. Stewart. 


Figure 5 (below.: Standard cells, Scarborough 
Gaol. 1866. W.B.Stewart. 


The majority of the individual cells were 7 feet by 13 feet and 9 feet high (figure 5). 
They were heated and ventilated and contained a water closet and a sink with water 
laid on, a gaslight, a table, a stool, a hammock and an alarm to summon the warder. 
[33] There was also an exercise yard. In spite of there being two locks on the outside 
of each cell door, in October 1866 a prisoner named Edgar managed to escape with 
the help of a broken palette knife. [36] 
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The gaol only operated for 12 years. The Prison Act 1877, which transferred control 
of prisons to the State, gave the Home Office powers to close premises they 
considered redundant. Although Scarborough Corporation petitioned the Home 
Office to retain its local gaol this was rejected and the gaol was closed in 1878. [37] 
The Home Office conveyed ownership of the prison back to the Corporation which 
had to find the remainder of the mortgage. A further attempt by Scarborough 
Corporation to have the gaol re-opened was made in 1880 when a deputation was sent 
to the Home Office. However, the Government held that it was one of the smallest 
prisons holding on average only 20 inmates at any time yet costing £1,200 per annum 
to run and it remained closed, as did many other borough gaols. [38] 


The premises are presently used as a council depot. 


Wheelhouse and Buckle Dwellings (opened 1868) (Figure 6) 


George Wheelhouse of Deptford and Scarborough had made a bequest of £2,600 to 
build almshouses in Scarborough. This sum being found insufficient, Wheelhouse's 
next of kin, the Buckle family, made up the deficit to £4,000 on condition that the 
public of Scarborough found and paid for a suitable site for the building. [34] [39] 
William Rowntree of Scarborough, who was one of the executors of Wheelhouse's 
will, launched an appeal for £1,100 to purchase a site on Cemetery Road (now Dean 
Road) opposite the workhouse. 


Figure 6. Buckle & Wheelhouse Dwellings, Dean Road, 1868, W. B. Stewart. 
(Demolished 1967.) 


William Baldwin Stewart was chosen as architect and the dwellings were opened in 
September 1868. [39] 
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Two cottages flanked the entrance and the main block was arranged around a three- 
sided garden square. In the range opposite the entrance was a communal hall, 20 feet 
by 40 feet in size with an open timber roof. The buildings were in red brick with 
black mortar and white Whitby stone dressings. The eaves were decorated with a 
cornice of ornamental terra cotta. Common brick had originally been selected to keep 
costs down but the Scarborough brick-maker William Barry (1828-98) supplied 
pressed brick at the same cost. [39] [40] 


There were 40 individual dwellings, each with an entrance hall or porch, a living 
room, bedroom, scullery, larder, coal-closet and privy and most had a separate yard. 
Every house had water laid on but there was also a laundry with an acre of drying 
ground. [39] Theakston's guidebook of 1870 said that everyone thought '... the 
structure is most creditable to him (Stewart) in every respect, being at once a 
handsome ornament to the town, carefully and yet economically constructed, and 
admirably adapted to the purpose for which it is created’. [34] 


The almshouses were demolished in 1967 and Scarborough Borough Council built 
new self-contained flats on the site. 


RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS 
Primitive Methodists' Jubilee Chapel (opened 1861) (Figure 7) 


Primitive Methodism had been brought to Scarborough in 1821 by one of its 
founders, William Clowes (1780-1851) [41] [42] The denomination's first chapel in 
the town was built in 1821 in St Sepulchre Street and was enlarged in 1840 to hold a 
congregation of about 600. [25] Expansion of Scarborough in the mid-nineteenth 
century produced the need for even more accommodation and a new chapel was 
planned in Aberdeen Walk. 


The Chapel trustees chose a design by W. B. Stewart from several submitted by 
different architects because of "... its imposing exterior, and superior internal 
arrangement". [43] The Chapel was opened on 21 April 1861. 


Stewart described his design as Anglo-Italian. The chapel was constructed of red and 
white stock bricks intermingled with stone and had an imposing entrance via a broad 
flight of steps. Towers at the four corners of the building contained staircases to link 
the various floors. The basement contained four classrooms and a large schoolroom 
capable of accommodating 300 children. The main chapel could seat 1,140 people 
and it was said that sufficient exits had been provided to ensure an evacuation of the 
building could be safely achieved in a few minutes in an emergency. The chapel was 
lit by a '... large and beautiful "corrona lamp" containing 80 jets of gas' suspended 
from a large dome. There were also a gallery, three vestries and a residence for the 
chapel keeper. The cost of the chapel including the land was reported as '... upwards 
of £3,000.' The local newspaper commented that ’...the building reflects the highest 
credit upon the architect; it is an additional ornament to the town, ...'. [43] 
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Figure 7. Primitive Methodists' Jubilee Chapel, Aberdeen Walk, 1861, W. B. Stewart. 
(Demolished 1966.) 


The building was demolished in 1966 and at present (2003) the Job Centre stands on 
the site. 


Wesleyan Chapel (Westborough Methodist Chapel) (opened 1862) (Figure 8) 


The Wesleyan Centenary Chapel in Queen Street was erected in 1840 and held over 
1,600 worshipers. However, with the westward extension of the town in the mid 19" 
century this seating proved inadequate and a further chapel was proposed at the 
boundary of Scarborough and Falsgrave to seat over 1,200. [34] A site near the 
Railway Station belonging to Henry Fowler, a Scarborough solicitor, ship-owner and 
Wesleyan, was purchased for £500. The plot was known as Newton's Field where 
travelling fairs had been held but as a potential development site it was re-named 
Belle Vue Square. [44] It took its name from the house opposite, home of the 
physician Peter Murray (1783-1864). 


An architectural competition was held stipulating that the cost of the new building 
was to be £5,500 (it actually cost £7,500 by its completion) and from the 33 designs 
submitted that, of W. B. Stewart was selected. [6] [44] Besides the chapel, Stewart 
also designed two large semi-detached villas one to the left of the building and the 
other on the corner of Westborough and what today is Belle Vue Parade. [31] 


On Friday November 16 1860, following a service at Queen Street Wesleyan Chapel 
and a ceremonial march to the site in Westborough, Henry Fowler laid the foundation 
stone for the new Chapel beneath which was buried a large ‘bottle’ containing a wide 
range of contemporary documents. [45] 


As with his infirmary and Primitive Methodists' Chapel, Stewart chose an Italianate 
design. The entrance was via a grand stairway surmounted by a portico with 
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Corinthian columns. The front elevation had corner towers surmounted by decorative 
domes. The frontage of the chapel was constructed of Whitby stone and the semi- 
circular rear was made of brick. One thousand two hundred and sixty (1,260) 'sittings' 
were created of which 260 were free of pew rent. Around the upper level of the 
chapel was a gallery and a basement area housed a vestry and lavatory. Light from the 
large windows glazed with ground glass was supplemented by gaslight. There was a 
radiator system of heating. Unlike the Primitive Methodist Chapel no schoolrooms 
were included in the design. These were added in 1896 to the design of William 
Watson of Wakefield (1840-1901) whose father, Thomas, was a Scarborough builder. 
[40] 


Figure 8. Westborough Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, 1862, W. B. Stewart. 


The building is still standing, still a Methodist chapel and much used as a community 
centre. 


All Saint's Church, Muston (near Filey) (opened 1864) (Figure 9) 


From as early as 1596 Muston Parish Church had been falling into decay. In 1863 the 
roof was destroyed by a storm and the church was rendered unfit for services. Rather 
than repair the church the patron, Admiral Mitford, decided that a new church should 
be built. [46] Wealthy local people agreed to subscribe to the cost of building a new 
church and a building committee was formed. It advertised in local newspapers for 
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designs for a new building and out of the four submitted, the one by W. B. Stewart 
was chosen. [47] 

The church was rebuilt in 1863-64 virtually on the site of the original church and the 
new building copied the Early English style of the original structure but with a north 
aisle and vestry being added. [47] [48] The completed church was re-opened for 
services on Whit-Tuesday (May 17) 1864 and could seat a congregation of 212, the 
population of Muston at that time being about 400. [46] 


Figure 9. All Saints Church, Muston, near Scarborough, 1864, W. B. Stewart. 


SCHOOLS 
Lancasterian School, (opened 1862) (Figure 10) 


In 1808, inspired by the Quaker non-conformist educationalist Joseph Lancaster 
(1778-1838), the Royal Lancasterian Society was set up to provide charity schools 
operated on the monitorial system. [41] [49] This involved older pupils teaching 
younger ones, the process being overseen by a single master. This arrangement had 
architectural consequences. In essence a single large room holding several hundred 
children could serve as a school. [50] Thus it was said that '... a barn furnishes no 
bad model and a good one may easily be converted into a school’. Lancaster himself 
published several recommendations for school design. [51] 


A Lancasterian School was founded in Scarborough in 1810 near the north cliff 
funded by voluntary subscriptions from local inhabitants. [24] [25] [52] 
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However, in the early 1860s the school's management committee held a competition 
for plans for a new school building and their unanimous choice was for the design 
submitted by W. B. Stewart as being "... best adapted to the object in view". [53] 


The new school was built in St Mary's Walk - a typical example of the monitorial 
system. It comprised three schoolrooms, one for boys (51 x 35 feet), one for girls (45 
X 33 feet) and one for infants (14 x 18 feet) with a total capacity of 500 children. The 
building was heated by open fires and there was a ventilation system and outside were 
large playgrounds The design also included a "commodious" dwelling house for the 
master and his family and a sitting room, bedroom and kitchen for each of the female 
teachers. 


Figure 10. Lancasterian School (east wing), St Mary's Walk, 1862, by W. B. Stewart. 
(Now houses.) 


As with many developments that were supported by voluntary donations finance was 
problem. The cost of the land was £410 but the building costs, at £1850, were more 
than expected - extra cost having been incurred because of unexpected problems with 
the ground on which the foundations were built, and the need to carry the drains 
further than originally planned. Allowing for the expected income from selling the 
old school a debt of £600 remained at the opening of the school in October 1862. In 
order to help the situation W. B. Stewart "... without solicitation ..." reduced his 
usual fee from 5% to 3%, equivalent to a donation of £40. [53] 


The Lancasterian School buildings remain but have been converted into houses. 


Amicable Society's Schools, (opened 1863) (Figure 11) 
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The Amicable Society was founded in Scarborough in 1729 as a charity to clothe and 
educate children of poor parents in the town. [54] Robert North (1702-60) is credited 
with the foundation of the charity but North's own papers state that one of the first 
projectors of the School was the Scarborough artist John Settrington (fl. 1728-50). 
[24] Robert North was an interesting character: - born in Scarborough the son of a 
local vicar, he had travelled extensively abroad and when he returned to the town he 
followed the life of a religious aesthete except for one day of the year when '... he 
had a sort of gala-day for the entertainment of his female friends, whom he charmed 
with his polite attention, the brilliancy of his wit, the anecdotes of his travels, and a 
variety of interesting observations. The next morning he resumed his usual seclusion 
for the ensuing twelve months." |24] 


In 1862 the Amicable Society sought plans for a new building to replace its school 
built in 1817 in Duesbery's Walk on the north side of Queen Street. An architectural 
competition was held and forty designs were received from 33 architects. [55] It was 
announced that the unanimous decision of the committee was W. B. Stewart's design 
and accordingly his health was drunk. At the January 1864 meeting of the Amicable 
Society the annual report commended the new school building saying "... its 
simplicity of design, architectural beauty and excellence of arrangement will bear 
comparison with any in the town and reflects great credit of the architect Mr. W. B. 
Stewart” [56] 


The exterior design was gothic. It was built in red brick with decorative bands of 
black brick and white stone dressings around the doors and windows. The roof had 
blue and green slates and was decorated with ornamental terracotta and cast iron 
cresting. [34] 


Figure 11. Amicable Society's Schools, Castle Road, 1 863, W. B. Stewart. 
(Now houses — see Fig. 12.) 


The schoolrooms were 20 feet by 15 feet in size one built above the other to 
economise on the size of the site. The school was accommodated with cloakrooms, 
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lavatories and bathrooms adequate for 200 children, although by 1871 there were 
only 50 boys and 36 girls being clothed and educated by the Society. Open fires 
heated the building and two residences were provided, one for the master and one for 
the mistress. Total cost of the building was about £2,000. [34] 


Although much altered, the building still stands, converted to private houses (figure 
12). 


Figure 12. Amicable Society's Schools, Castle Road, in 2003. The right-hand wing 
can be recognised from figure 11. 


HOUSES 
The Towers, Castle Road (completed 1866) (Figure 13) 


The only large house that W. B. Stewart designed in Scarborough, other than those 
connected with the Westborough Methodist Chapel development (q.v.), was 'The 
Towers' on Castle Road. This was built in 1866 for the wealthy brewer Thomas 
Jarvis. 


Initially the house was called 'Charnel Garth' because it was on land next to the old 
Charnel Chapel on Castle Cliff. [31] However, a less grim name was soon adopted in 
the form of 'The Towers', a name that reflected the castellated style of the building 
that emulated the towers of the entrance to the adjacent Scarborough Castle and 
Stewart's design for the entrance to the gaol opened in the same year (see figure 2 for 
comparison). Being positioned high on Castle Cliff "The Towers' had (and has) 
imposing views over both Scarborough's north and south bays, the town and the 
surrounding countryside. Designed as a Victorian gentleman's residence it had a 
noble entrance hall, drawing room, dining room, study and bedrooms each with 
dressings rooms one of which was fitted out as a bathroom. The extensive gardens 
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(4,100 square yards) were laid out with conservatories, vineries, a coach house and 
stables and a lodge at the entrance gates. [57] 


Figure 13. 
The Towers, 
Castle Road, 
1866, 
W.B.Stewart. 
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The Towers still stands today as private accommodation. 


HOTELS 


Figure 14. 
Alexandra 


Hotel, 
Bridlington, 


1866, 

W.B. Stewart. 
(Demolished 
1975.) 


William Baldwin Stewart won first prize for his design for the vast Alexandra Hotel 
in Sewerby Terrace, Bridlington. [6] [48] [58] The hotel, which was described as ’... 
a great acquisition and general benefit to the town' by the local newspaper, was 
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opened in June 1866 (proprietor Mr Edwin Taylor). [59] A ‘splendid palatial edifice’ 
it comprised 120 rooms and had 3 acres of ’... tastefully laid out pleasure gardens' [9] 
Being on the north cliff the hotel was unique in that it was the only establishment of 
its kind that fronted the sea, with magnificent views along the coast. [60] 


The Alexandra Hotel was demolished in 1975 [61] 


MISCELLANEOUS PROJECTS 
Minor projects 


W. B. Stewart was involved with drawing up a range of minor projects. In 1864 he 
drew up plans for alterations to the Castle Hotel, Queen Street and designed an office 
building in St Thomas Street for the Scarborough Brewers, Wellburn & Groves 
(George Samuel Wellburn of Queen Street and John Groves of York Place). [9] [31] 


A proposal for winter gardens in Scarborough (1865) 


In early 1865 proposals were circulating in Scarborough for erection of winter 
gardens, and W. B. Stewart was approached to draw up plans. [62] There were, of 
course, complaints from townsfolk such as Mr R. Henning Parr, of South Cliff, who 
wrote to the local newspaper urging that before any winter gardens, or any other 
grand schemes were considered efforts should be to improve the bad state of the roads 
in his area of Scarborough. [63] 


In March 1865 W. B. Stewart wrote to the local newspaper asking that they publish 
his proposals for winter gardens and baths in Scarborough which he suggested should 
be built in front of Granby House in St Nicholas Street. [63] He proposed a glass and 
iron structure that would cost about £15,000 and would be on three floors. The lowest 
would be at the level of the sands and consist of two swimming baths, one for men 
and one for women. The middle floor would comprise medicinal baths while the 
upper floor, using the natural contours of the cliff would be the winter gardens proper 
with a grand entrance from St Nicholas Street. A mechanical lift would take invalids 
and others from the upper to the lower levels. [63] 


The structure was never built. 


DISCUSSION 1858-1868 


From 1858 to 1868 William Baldwin Stewart was the main resident architect in 
Scarborough. Although William Barry, John Hall and John Petch were working in the 
town over this period their output was small compared to Stewart who produced on 
average one major building per year. The other major buildings designed and erected 
in Scarborough over this period were the work of architects from other towns or cities 
such as George Goldie (St Peter's Roman Catholic Church 1858), George and Henry 
Styan (The Workhouse, Dean Road 1860) G. F. Bodley (St Martin's Church 1863 and 
All Saint's Church Falsgrave 1868), Lockwood and Mawson (South Cliff 
Congregational Church and Albemarle Baptist Church both 1867). [40] 
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W. B. Stewart seemed to be equally at home designing buildings as diverse and as 
technically challenging as a gaol, a hospital, a church or a hotel. Refinements such as 
fireproof staircases in the infirmary as it was heated by open fires, the provision of a 
patients’ lift in the same building and the careful calculation of the number of 
emergency exits required for a buildings such as the Aberdeen Walk Primitive 
Methodist Chapel which held 1500 people show that Stewart was technically 
competent. 


1868-1870 MESSRS STEWART 


The first reference to Victor Stewart working in partnership with his brother came in 
an advertisement in 1868 which referred to 'W. B. & V. Stewart architects of 4, 
Sydney Place’. [64] Their major development between 1868 and 1870 was the 
Pavilion Estate in connection with which they were referred to as "... the architects 
Messrs Stewart ...". 


The Pavilion Estate (completed 1871) 


Land directly to the east of Scarborough Railway Station, owned by a Scarborough 
ship-smith John Skelton, was known as Pavilion Field. Although Skelton's land was a 
little over 2 acres it was valued in 1871 at £1,920, at a time when non-development 
land in or near Scarborough - mainly agricultural, was valued at £3 to £4 per acre. 
[65] Skelton considered various schemes for the commercial development of his land 
including a town hall, a market place, houses or railway premises. However, William 
and Victor Stewart advised Skelton that a grand hotel would be more appropriate 
being next to the railway station and Skelton accepted this opinion. [13] The 
development also included a concert hall known as the Londesborough Rooms, a 
square of houses known as Pavilion Square and also some shops. 


The Pavilion Hotel (opened 1871) (Figure 15) 
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Figure 15. Pavilion Hotel, 1871, Messrs Stewart. 
(Demolished 1973.) Note similarity with figure 14. 
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The Pavilion Hotel was the centrepiece of the development. It was stone-faced with 
three frontages, one on Westborough, one on Pavilion Square and the main one facing 
the railway station. The main frontage had a tower or ‘pavilion’ at each corner, topped 
with a French roof. [66] The hotel comprised seventy bedrooms with six private 
sitting rooms. Public accommodation included spacious dining and drawing rooms 
(each 20 feet x 54 feet), two commercial rooms, billiard rooms and other offices. 
There was also a laundry, coach house and stables. W. B. and V. Stewart were joint 
agents for letting the hotel with the Scarborough auctioneers Messrs W. T. & J. G. 
Hart. [67] The lease was taken by Birks & Co. [68] 


The Pavilion Hotel was demolished in February 1973. 


Londesborough Rooms (opened 1871) (Figure 16) 


A concert hall known as the Londesborough Rooms (later the Londesborough 
Theatre) was another major part of the Pavilion Estate development. A York piano 
manufacturer, Mr W. A. Waddington, had argued the case with Skelton for a concert 
hall to be part of the development and almost as soon as this was agreed Waddington 
took up a lease on the un-built premises (and also the adjacent shop for his piano 
business). [69] 


Figure 16. 
Londesborough 
Rooms, 1871, 


Messrs Stewart. 
(Demolished 
1959.) 
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The concert hall had its frontage onto Westborough and was stone faced and 
Italianate in style. The auditorium, which could hold 1,200 people, was 53 feet by 85 
feet in size and there was a balcony with three tiers of seats. It was lit by gas and the 
interior decoration at the time of its opening was described as showing ‘elegance’ and 
conforming in every detail with ‘the best of taste’. [69] 


Lord and Lady Londesborough, in whose honour the concert hall was named, were 
due to open the theatre but were unable to attend and it was formally opened by the 
Mayor of Scarborough. The opening concert was of classical and operatic music and 
a Scarborough Gazette reporter present on the night commented that the architects 
were to be congratulated on the quality of the sound that was achieved in their new 
building. [69] 


The Londesborough Rooms later became the Londesborough Theatre and in 1914 a 
cinema. It was closed in 1959 and was demolished. 


Pavilion Square 


A three sided 'square' of fine ten roomed dwelling houses was built to the south side 
of the hotel, the houses continuing into the adjacent road (Somerset Terrace). [67] 


Two sides of Pavilion Square together with the houses on Somerset Terrace survive. 


Shops and houses (completed 1871) 


Between the Londesborough Rooms and the Westborough frontage of the Pavilion 
Hotel five four-storey structures were erected. The ground floor of each was a shop 
unit with plate glass show windows and iron shutters and the stone faced upper floors 
were dwelling houses. [67] 


The shops on Westborough together with the houses above survive. 


Opinion on the state of repair of the old Town Hall, St Nicholas Street (1869-71) 


In the late 1860s, while a new police station and law courts were being built at the 
junction of Castle Road and St Thomas Street, designed by the Borough Surveyor 
Thomas Raper, the Corporation decided to incorporate a new town hall with offices 
into the building. This left the future of the original Town Hall in St Nicholas Street, 
which had been in use from 1800, open for discussion. [40] In 1868 the local 
authority agreed to sell the building to be redeveloped as a bank. As it was the one 
moderately good public room in Scarborough there was local opposition and a 
committee was formed to challenge this move. Joshua Rowntree was secretary to the 
committee and the scheme was successfully stopped. [70] 


Professional opinions were now sought on the state of the building. W. B. and V. 
Stewart proposed converting the lower portion into shops and ornamenting the upper 
public hall with new sashes and plate glass in the windows and they had obtained 
tenders for the work from the Scarborough building contractor John Barry (1833- 
1910). However, another Scarborough architect, John Petch, stated that in his opinion 
the building was in such a poor condition that alterations would not recover the cost 
of conversion. [11] [40] 
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The upper part of the building was converted to a public hall - the St Nicholas Hall, 
and the lower part to shops (later a bank) to plans drawn up by the Stewarts. [31] The 
building survives and from 1969 to 1982 the hall housed the Penthouse Nightclub, 
and at the time of writing (2003) it is proposed to convert it into six apartments. 


DISCUSSION 1868-70 


Although short, this period saw the design and erection of a development, the 
Pavilion Estate, that made a major change to the face of Scarborough. Not only did 
the development cover a large area, perhaps the most extensive single development 
Scarborough saw in the 19" century, it was also an integrated combination of hotel, 

concert hall, shops and houses positioned so that it naturally linked the railway station 
to the town and indeed the township of Falsgrave to Scarborough itself. The input of 
Victor Stewart to the development is impossible to assess. Like W. B. Stewart's 
previous work the style was Italianate, the Pavilion Hotel itself being very similar to 
his earlier Alexandra Hotel at Bridlington. Victor Stewart later used a very similar 
style for his Wellington Hotel in Guelph, Canada. [15] It is not clear why Victor 
Stewart joined his brother in 1868 but it may have been related to the sheer size of the 
Pavilion Project. 


1870-71 STEWART & BURY 


In bankruptcy proceedings in Scarborough County Court in 1884 it was stated that in 
1870 the Stewart brothers took Charles Augustus Bury into the business forming the 
company of 'Stewart & Bury’. The partnership was dissolved in 1871 when Bury paid 
£250 to take over the business. [19] However, the 1871 census for Scarborough, taken 
in April of that year, described Charles A. Bury as an architect's assistant working for 
Messrs Stewart suggesting that the partnership may have been later than 1870 and 
thus very short. [14] This must be seen as a period of transition in the business but 
two projects appear to arise in this period. 


Refreshments Rooms at Grand Hotel (opened 1871) (Figure 17) 


The Grand Hotel on St Nicholas Cliff, designed by Cuthbert Brodrick had opened in 
1867. [40] [71] This opulent building was the largest hotel in Europe at the time and 
catered for wealthy clients. However about 1870, with the objective of gaining 
business from '... every other class of visitor, including excursionists for the day ...' 
the hotel management decided to add a suite of refreshment rooms at the foot of the 
cliff physically separated from the hotel and its clientele. [72] It should be noted that 
the site for the refreshment rooms was almost on the beach as the Foreshore Road had 
not yet been built (completed 1876). As Cuthbert Brodrick had moved into self- 
imposed exile in Paris, the new refreshment rooms were designed by W. B. Stewart. 
[40] 


The principal room was 100 foot long with an 80 foot long oak and marble counter 
and offered low priced food and non-alcoholic beverages. A smaller room offered a 
slightly increased tariff where wine and liqueurs were available. A further large room 
was available for parties of holidaymakers or groups of workpeople from industrial 
factories on day outings. Between the main rooms there were men's lavatories and 
ladies' cloakrooms. The refreshment rooms were opened on Whit Monday 1871. [72] 
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Figure 17. Refreshment Rooms at base of Grand Hotel, 1871, W.B.Stewart. 
(Demolished 1949.) 


The refreshment rooms, which later served as a roller skating rink and a cinema, were 
damaged by fire in 1942 and demolished in 1949. 


Adult School, St Sepulchre Street (opened 1872) 


The adult school movement was established in 1798 in Nottingham by a Methodist, 
William Singleton who was succeeded in the movement by a Quaker tradesman 
Samuel Fox. The first adult school in Scarborough was established by the Quaker 
community in 1866 with premises in an old sail loft on Courtin (sic) Steps, 
Eastborough. The success of the school soon made the premises '... too strait for the 
growing school ...' and a site for a new building was obtained in Spring Gardens. [73] 
[70] 


In 1871 'Stewart & Bury’ submitted plans to the local authority on behalf of the 
Society of Friends for an adult school near their Meeting House in St Sepulchre 
Street. [31] The foundation stone was laid 23 October 1871 and the school opened at 
Easter of the following year. 


By 1894 this building was found to be too small and a new adult school was built 
fronting St Sepulchre Street designed by ‘Stark & Rowntree’. [40] 
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DISCUSSION 1870-71 


It is ironic that while the name of 'Stewart & Bury' is well known in connection with 
the design of many Scarborough buildings the actual partnership seems to have lasted 
only for months, and Charles Bury seems only have worked as an assistant in the 
practice for 1-2 years at the most. The familiarity of the name 'Stewart & Bury' comes 
from Bury's continued use of this name for the practice until the mid-1870s, this fact 
itself attesting to the esteem in which the work of the Stewarts was held. 


It is impossible to guess why the Stewart brothers so readily sold the practice to Bury 
at this time as no material survives that might give a clue. W. B. Stewart was only 40 
years old and at the height of his career, at least in Scarborough, and Victor Stewart 
was only 32 years old so retirement is an unlikely motive. The issue is also 
complicated by the fact that although Victor Stewart is next found working in Canada 
(1874) neither W. B. Stewart nor his son have been traced after leaving Scarborough. 
[15] 


1871-1884 CHARLES AUGUSTUS BURY (STEWART & BURY) 


In 1871 Charles Bury took over the practice, the Stewart brothers leaving 
Scarborough. However, Charles Bury continued to use the business name 'Stewart & 
Bury’ until the mid 1870s, when he was usually referred to as '... Mr. Bury of Stewart 
& Bury ...'. 


The table below summarises and classifies the buildings of this period. (N.B. Date 
indicates year of opening, all buildings are in Scarborough unless otherwise 
indicated). 

(See also Appendix J) 


Institutions 
1876 Sanatorium, Vernon Road 


Religious buildings 
1873 Christ Church Alterations 
1877 Unitarian Chapel Falsgrave Road/Westborough 
1879 St John's Methodist Chapel 
1879 St Paul's Mission House, Regent St 


Schools 
1873. New Central Board School 
1873 Board School, Long Westgate (conversion) 


Houses 
1882 Oriel House, Oriel Crescent 
1882 The Lodge, Fulford Road 
1882 Bryntirion, Rhyl, North Wales 
1882  Plastirion, Rhyl, North Wales 
1883 Lynwood Lodge, 16, Filey Road 
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INSTITUTIONS 
Sanatorium and Medical Baths, Vernon Road (opened c. 1876) (Figure 18) 


The Scarborough surgeon William Harland (1787-1866) had established his medical 
baths in the town about 1820. In 1821 they were described as '... handsome... 
including a steam bath and an upwright (sic) bath for special occasions’. [74] When 
Dr Harland died in 1866 his baths on the corner of Vernon Place and Falconer's Road 
were sold to 'The Sanatorium and Medical Baths Co. Ltd’. [75] 


The baths were now known as the Sanatorium and by 1870 Dr William Simpson 
Craig was the proprietor. [34] 


In 1876 Charles Bury was commissioned by the company to design a new sanatorium 
on the same site. [31] The building was of stone and described as having ’... a 
massive frontage and internally is fitted in an excellent manner’. [76] Seawater was 
brought to the baths in wooden barrels which were considered more sanitary than via 
iron pipes. 


Figure 18. Sanatorium and Medical Baths, Vernon Road, c.1876, C. A. Bury. 
Became Scarborough School of Art in 1884. (Destroyed World War IL) 


In 1882 the company ran into financial problems and the premises were acquired by a 
local bank, Messrs Woodall, Hebden & Co. [76] Initially they were leased for 
continuing use as medicinal baths but in 1884 they were leased to Scarborough 
School of Art which had been founded in 1882 in temporary accommodation. 
Alterations, designed by the Scarborough architect John Hall, were made for Art 
School use, the building continuing to serve this purpose until it was destroyed in the 
Second World War. [40] [77] 
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RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS 
Alterations to Christ Church (re-opened 1873) (Figure 19) 


Christ Church, Scarborough, was built in 1828 as a chapel of ease for St Mary's 
Parish Church to the design of the York architect Peter Atkinson (1776-1842) and 
held a congregation of 1,200. [40] 


At Easter 1873 the church was closed for refurbishment and alterations designed by 
Charles Bury. A report in the local newspaper said that '... the professional assistance 
required was kindly given by Mr Bury ...' perhaps suggesting that he gave his services 
free or at a reduced commission. [78] 


Internally the entire church was re-floored with decorative tiles and one hundred extra 
worshippers were accommodated by removing the old high pews in the nave and 
introducing open seating throughout. Rented pews were in the nave while the free 
pews were in the aisles. [78] 


Figure 19. Christ Church, 1828, Peter Atkinson. 
Enlarged and refurbished 1873, C. A. Bury. 


A new transept and a new apsidal chancel containing three windows were added. At 
the time of re-opening two of these windows had been glazed with memorial 
windows designed by the London firm of Clayton & Bell. The central window was 
presented by the Misses Williamson in memory of a deceased sister. The window on 
the south side of the chancel was presented by the Scarborough printer and publisher 
Mr S. W. Theakston (1810-75) in memory of his deceased wife. [79] Further items of 
furnishings were presented by many other local people. A new parish room or vestry 
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was created in the northeast corner of the churchyard. The whole project cost £2,000 
and the church was re-opened in August 1873. [78] 


Christ Church was demolished in 1979. 


Unitarian Chapel Falsgrave Road/Westborough (opened 1877) (Figure 20) 


Unitarian worship began in Scarborough in July 1871 with services being held in the 
Temperance Hall in North Street. By 1875 the Unitarians had purchased a site in 
Westborough for the construction of a permanent church. [80] The foundation stone 


for the new church was laid in October 1876, naming C. A. Bury as the architect 
(figure 21). [81] 
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Figure 20. Unitarian Chapel, Falsgrave Road 1877, C. A. Bury. 
(Now flats.) 
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The Church was opened in August 1877. At the time its architectural style was 
described as early English or Gothic, although later commentators have remarked on 
the design of the helmed roof of the 100 feet high tower as being common in German 
churches. [82] The church is built of red brick with white Cloughton stone dressings. 
It measured 32 feet by 67 feet, and 36 feet high to the bay ceiling and seated about 
300 people on open benches made of stained deal. The development included a 
schoolroom of similar design to the main church and the estimated cost of the whole 
was £4,500. [83] 


The church was damaged by fire in 1995 and converted into flats in 1997 but the 
school room continues to be used for services. 


Figure 21. Unitarian Chapel, Falsgrave Road Foundation stone "signed" by C. A. Bury. 


St John's Primitive Methodist Church, Falsgrave (opened 1880) (Figure 22) 


Primitive Methodism had been established in Scarborough in 1821 (see above) and in 
response to the westward expansion of the town a new chapel was opened in 1869 in 
St John's Road, Falsgrave. Although the chapel held 350 people, by 1879 there was a 
need for a yet larger building. A pupil of Charles Bury, Godfrey Peacock, the son of a 
local building contractor William Peacock, was commissioned for a design. The site 
chosen for the new chapel was immediately next to the existing one which was then 
used as a Sunday school. This was Godfrey Peacock's first solo project but he died a 
few weeks before the memorial stones were laid on 17 September 1879 and Charles 
Bury took over the direction and completion of the chapel. [42] 
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Figure 22. St John's Primitive Methodist Chapel, Falsgrave, 1880, G Peacock. 
(Demolished 1994.) 


The new chapel, which was opened in July 1880, was built in plain brick with stone 
dressings and reflected the Norman style of the earlier chapel. It was 66 feet long, 45 
feet high and 46 feet high and there was a gallery that ran round three sides. The front 
elevation and roofline was decorated with a centre pediment and side balustrades. 


In 1994 a new single chapel was opened after both the 1869 and 1880 buildings had 
been demolished. 


St Paul's Mission House, Regent Street opened 1879 (Figure 23) 


In the second half of the 19" century there was much poverty and deprivation in 
certain areas of Scarborough such as that in and around William Street. [84] During 
December 1877 the Archdeacon of Scarborough, R. F. L. Blunt, noted that in the area 
of the town between Peasholm and Castle Road there were 5,000 poor people living 
with little opportunity for religious education or worship. What was needed, he 
argued, was a new church with free seats for these people. It was decided to build a 
mission chapel in Regent Street, in the centre of this area of deprivation. [85] 


A building fund was launched and Charles Bury was approached for a design. Bury 
opted for a two-storey structure with a chapel on the upper floor and a cocoa house on 
the lower thus serving both the spiritual and physical needs of the poor. The 
foundation stone together with a time capsule was laid by Lady Legard in September 
1878. [86] 
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Figure 23. St Paul's Mission Chapel, Regent Street, 1879, C .A. Bury. 


The building, Gothic in design, was built in red brick with stone facings and had a 
bell tower at one corner. The chapel on the upper storey, lit by a rose window and 
two lancet windows as well as gas lighting, held about 300 people. The old 
communion table from St Mary's Parish Church prior to its restoration in 1848-50 
was installed. [87] When not in use the chancel could be screened off so that the rest 
of this level could be used for various functions such as Sunday school classes. The 
building had a hot water heating system, ventilation and lavatories. 


The ground floor served as the cocoa house. [85] Although the chapel was opened in 
March 1879, the cocoa house did not open until May. This was because of repairs 
needed to make good the damage caused by an explosion when a plumber searched 
for a gas leak with a naked flame. [88] 


In 1968 the chapel, which including land had cost £2,000 to build, was sold to 


Scarborough Corporation for £4,100. It was demolished to make way for new 
housing. [89] 
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SCHOOLS 
The Scarborough School Board 


The Education Act of 1870 provided that, where the voluntary provision of schools 
was inadequate, locally elected School Boards could be set up. These could use local 
authority funds to build new schools which they often did on a lavish scale compared 
to the voluntary sector. [49] [90] Scarborough's first School Board was elected in 
1871 and made a census of the town's children and the availability of school places. It 
was found that 1,422 children needed accommodation and after much discussion it 
was agreed to build three new schools one in the west of the Borough one placed 
centrally and one at the eastern end. 


The specific sites eventually chosen were near Bakehouse Hill in Falsgrave (western), 
at Trafalgar Street West (central) and in Long Westgate (eastern). [91][92] William 
Watson, a Wakefield architect and son of a Scarborough builder, Thomas Watson, 
designed the Falsgrave Board School (opened May 1872) while Charles Bury was 
approached for the central and eastern schools. [40] It is to the credit of Scarborough's 
School Board that they chose to use architects to design these three schools. In 1876 
the school inspector for Devon and Cornwall praised the cheapness of their board 
schools, the savings being achieved by dispensing with the services of a professional 
architect. [90] 


The Education Act 1870 saw the beginning of class teaching by qualified teachers 
and the decline of the monitorial system. This had architectural consequences in that 
schools now needed to be designed with more segregation by age group, and 
architects had to develop new approaches to design. [90] 


Central Board Schools, Trafalgar Street West (opened 1873) (Figure 24) 


There was much local opposition to the proposed situation of this school as it was in a 
sparsely inhabited area and "... in objectionable-contiguity to the cemetery, the gaol, 
the workhouse, and the hospital". [92] Nonetheless the schools were built on this site 
with accommodation for 400 infants, 200 boys and 200 girls arranged in three 
departments, essentially three schools on one campus. 


The schools were built in the gothic style in red brick with stone dressings and it was 


reported that the architect had received '... several gratifying expressions of 
professional comment as to the satisfactory character of the work ...'. [92] 
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Figure 24. Central Board Schools, Trafalgar Street West, 1873, C. A. Bury. (Demolished 1977.) 


The infant's school consisted of one large room (65 feet by 31 feet) for assembly and 
three class rooms one 32 feet by 18 feet and the other two 20 feet by 18 feet. In 
addition there were the teachers' room, cloakroom, lavatories and a large playground 
(about 1,300 square yards) which was shared with the girls' school. The playground 
was provided with sheds in which the children could shelter in bad weather. [92] 


The girls' school comprised an assembly hall (80 feet by 20 feet) and two classrooms 
each 20 feet by 14 feet. In addition there was a teachers' room, cloakroom and 
lavatories. 


The boys' school had similar accommodation to the girls' school but had a separate 
playground "... effectually cut off from the girls and infants ...". A further building 
provided administrative offices for the School Board including a meeting room and 
the clerk's office. There was living accommodation for the caretaker. 


The Central Schools were demolished in 1977. 


Long Westgate Board School (opened 1873) (Figure 25) 


The Board school for the lower, eastern, part of the town (the South-Eastern District) 
was in Long Westgate and involved the conversion of an existing building according 
to plans by Charles Bury. The building, gothic in style and faced with red brick, was 
opened in autumn 1873 and accommodated 100 girls and 200 infants at a cost of 
£3,600. [92] 


The Long Westgate building is still standing, but not in use as a school. 
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Figure 25. 
Long Westgate 
Board School, 

1873, C. A. Bury. 


PROPOSED NEW BRIDGE IN SCARBOROUGH (1873) 


In 1873, at the instigation of a number of Scarborough businessmen, Charles Bury 
drew up plans for a new bridge from St Nicholas Cliff to South Cliff. The promoters 


of the scheme alleged that "... easier, cheaper more comprehensive means of 
communication between the principal business parts of the old town and its southern 
environment ..." was wanted. The Valley Bridge (opened in 1865) was considered 


too remote from the (then) centre of town, while the Cliff Bridge was only a 
footbridge charging a toll "...at rates almost prohibitory for general business usage". 
The proposed structure was to be a foot and carriage bridge parallel to the Cliff 
Bridge, level with Belmont Terrace, in which position it would block views of the sea 
for residents of the Crescent. An engineer had estimated the cost of building as 
£25,000 excluding purchase of the necessary land which belonged on one side to the 
Corporation and on the other to the South Cliff Company. [93] 


The bridge was never built. 
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ARCHITECT TO THE SPA BRIDGE COMPANY (1871-1880) 


From 1871 to the end of the decade Charles Bury acted as architect to the Cliff Bridge 
Company which owned and managed Scarborough Spa. The relationship possibly 
arose because in the same year ‘Stewart & Bury' had won first prize (£100) in a 
competition for laying out newly acquired land as winter gardens for the Cliff Bridge 
Company. It had bought the 8 acres of land to the south of the Spa because of its 
concems about a beer house on the site. However, the development did not proceed 
because of arguments with the local authority. [94] 


As architect for the Company Charles Bury produced many proposed plans for the 
Spa, none of which was ever built. In 1871 he produced plans for a skating rink, 
conservatories, picture galleries, a billiards room, and refreshment room. [95] Later, 
he produced a new scheme incorporating an extension of the promenade with 
swimming or other baths. In 1876 Bury was working on further plans for baths and 
again a winter garden. 


However in this year the Spa was severely damaged by fire and Charles Bury was 
responsible for assessing the damage. He calculated that this amounted to £5,897- 
16s-8d but the insurers only settled for £3,837-15s-Od. Within a month of the fire 
Bury had produced plans for restoration with an estimated cost of £6,000. Bury sent 
in a bill for £1,216-12s-7d for all his work but he was not awarded the commission 
only received £700. A member of the Spa management committee at the time was Dr 
Frederick Gervis Jackson, a recently retired Barnsley doctor. Jackson took a 
vociferous stance on most issues and, amongst other things, he orchestrated many 
public attacks on Bury including letters to the local newspapers. Charles Bury seems 
not to have worked for the Cliff Bridge Company after this time. [95] 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK AND BANKRUPTCY (1879-1884) 


St Paul's Mission House, opened in 1879, seems to have been Charles Bury's last 
major building in Scarborough or anywhere else for that matter. His experience with 
the Cliff Bridge Company may well have affected him and his practice but from 1879 
to his bankruptcy in 1884 the business seems to have relied on minor projects only. 


The Central Tramway (opened 1881) (Figure 26) 


In 1881 The Central Tramway Company built an incline railway from Marine 
Promenade (St Nicholas Cliff) to Scarborough sands. Charles Bury was the 
company's architect, the engineer being Thomas Morgan from Hull. The upper 
station, a simple wooden structure, was built on the site of John Inskip’s photographic 
studio, with a new studio on the upper floor of the station. [40] [96] 
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Figure 26. Central Tramway, top station, 1881, C. A. Bury. 


The Central Tramway still operates today and the upper station houses a café. 


Properties in Wales (1881-2) 


Charles Bury's father-in-law, Archibald Fuller, owned land in North Wales and 
commissioned him to design villas to be erected there. Plans were drawn for semi- 
detached villa residences - Plastirion, Russell Road, (1881), a cottage at Bryntirion, 
(1882) and two villas at Plastirion, Conwy Street, (1882) all in Rhyl, North Wales. 
[97] 


Miscellaneous work in Scarborough (1879 - 1883) 
1879 


In 1879 Charles Bury submitted plans to the local authority for some stables in 
Princess Royal terrace, his client being the Scarborough building contractor William 
Jowsey, and also plans for additions and alterations to the Bird in Hand Public House 
at Burr Bank for the brewer G. Nesfield. [31] 


1880 


In 1880 Charles Bury drew up a variety of plans for several clients: - five villas on the 
Granville Estate for the builder William Jowsey; re-building of the Post Office 
Tavern public house in Merchant's Row for the brewer John Mackereth; alterations to 
premises at 9, Huntriss Row for the builder William Peacock and alterations to 
premises at 10, Huntriss Row for H. Wellburn. [31] 
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1881 


In 1881 Charles Bury drew up plans for roads and drainage for the new Weaponness 
Estate for John Woodall Woodall, two villas and three houses for the builder William 
Jowsey and a slaughter house and stables for the butcher Thomas Rines. [31] 


1882 


Figure 27. 
Oriel House, 


Oriel Crescent, 
1882, C. A. Bury. 
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In 1882 Bury drew up a variety of plans for the builders Spink & Hardgrave. They 
included: - 13 houses on a new road near Holy Trinity Church; in the same area 
stables; a coach house; a cottage and two semi detached villas on the Weaponness 
Estate and a villa - Oriel House in Oriel Crescent (figure 27). In the same year he 
designed a villa, The Lodge, Fulford Road, for George R. Dennison (figure 28). Other 
minor work in 1882 included stables, coach houses, shop fronts, etc. [31] 
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Figure 28. 
The Lodge, 
Fulford Road, 


1882, C. A. Bury. 
(Now a nursing 
home.) 


1883 


In 1883 Bury designed a villa, 'Lynwood Lodge' 16, Filey Road for Mr. Thompson 
Allen, a Scarborough fisherman (figure 29). In the same year he also drew up plans 
for an arcade on the Old Cliff for the builder Councillor William Peacock, and for 
offices on Huntriss Row for the Daily Post Company. He also designed an extension 
to William Rowntree's department store on Westborough opened the previous year to 
the design of Edward Burgess (1847-1928). [31] [40] 
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Figure 29. Lynwood Lodge, Filey Road, 1883, C. A. Bury. (Today flats.) 


CHARLES BURY 'S PUPILS 


While William Stewart does not appear to have had any trainees in his practice four 
pupils of Charles Bury have been identified. 


Godfrey Peacock (1853-1879) (see St John's Chapel above) was the son of a 
Scarborough building contractor, William Peacock (1826-93), and completed his 
articles with Bury in 1879, the year of his death. 


Fred Rowntree (1860-1927) completed his articles with Bury sometime before 1882, 
the date of his first independent project - a building on Eastborough for the 
Scarborough Coffee House Company. [31] [98] After a period of practice in 
Scarborough Rowntree became a successful architect in London, much of his work 
being for the Quaker community throughout the U.K. and beyond. [40] 


Thomas Davison (1864-post 1921) was the son of a Scarborough baker and spent 4 
years training under Bury and went on to become a successful London architect. 
[40][99] 

Henry Thomas Hare (1860-1921), son of Haydon Hare, a Scarborough art dealer, 
was a pupil of C. A. Bury from 1876-80. Henry Hare became a successful London 
based architect designing many municipal buildings throughout the country such as 
Oxford Town Hall and Staffordshire County Council Buildings, and he became well 
known for his designs for libraries such as the one at Harrogate. [100] Hare later 
became President of the Royal Institute of British Architects from 1917 -1919. 


[40][96] 
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BANKRUPTCY (1884) 


In 1884 Charles Bury became bankrupt owing £1,900 and having no assets, all of 
which had already been distrained. At a hearing at Scarborough County Court it was 
stated that he had carried on a business as an architect and surveyor in the town and at 
Rhyl. Bury said that he had begun in business in 1870, initially in partnership with 
Mr. Stewart. The partnership was dissolved in 1871 when Bury paid Stewart £250 to 
take over the business and thereafter Bury was in business alone in Scarborough. [19] 
The bankruptcy was closed by Scarborough County Court in January 1885 and Bury 
moved to London and continued to work as an architect into the 20" century. [21] 
[101] None of Charles Bury's later work has been identified. 


DISCUSSION 1871-1884 


This period needs to be considered in two parts. 


1. For the first 8-10 years of Charles Bury running the practice the success 
enjoyed by W. B. Stewart seems to have been continued. Bury did not continue 
Stewart's Italianate style and his buildings show a wider range of styles. From 1871 to 
1881 the population of Scarborough and Falsgrave expanded from about 24,000 to 
over 30,000. With this came an increased demand for church places which provided 
Bury with four religious projects. Also at the beginning of this period the Education 
Act generated new school building projects with Bury as Stewart's successor getting a 
major share of the work. 


Ze From the late 1870s Bury no longer was awarded the large projects but gained 
his income from middle range villas and various miscellaneous works (see Appendix 
I). Why Bury fell out of favour is not clear. Competition from other architects in the 
town (mainly John and David Petch and John Hall) does not appear to have been 
great. Few architects from outside Scarborough provided competition - with, perhaps, 
one important exception - 'Verity & Hunt'. Charles Bury had worked for the Cliff 
Bridge Company from about 1871 and when a severe fire damaged the Spa in 1876 
he assumed it would be rebuilt to his designs. The fact that outside architects 'Verity 
& Hunt' were chosen for the project was presumably a blow to his practice but need 
not have been a fatal one. However, the personal and public attacks launched on 
Charles Bury by Dr F. G. Jackson were merciless and may well have inhibited 
developers in Scarborough to give Bury any further major commissions. 
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APPENDIX I 
CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF MAJOR BUILDINGS 


1" Date is of opening 
2" date is of demolition/closure 
extant = still standing in 2003 
WBS = William Baldwin Stewart 
S&S = Messrs Stewart 
S&B = Stewart & Bury 
CAB = Charles Augustus Bury 
Protection 
1860 WBS extant Northern Sea-bathing Infirmary Listed Grade II 
1861 WBS extant Primitive Methodists' Jubilee Chapel 
1862 WBS extant Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Westborough Listed Grade II 
1862 WBS extant Lancasterian School 
1863 WBS extant All Saints Church, Muston, near Filey 
1863 WBS 1975 Alexandra Hotel, Bridlington 
1864 WBS extant Amicable Society's School 
1866 WBA extant Municipal Gaol Listed Grade II 
1866 WBS extant The Towers Listed Grade II 
1868 WBS 1967 Wheelhouse and Buckle Dwellings 
1871 S&S 1973 Pavilion Hotel 
1871 S&S 1959 Londesborough Rooms 
1871 WBS 1949 Refreshment Rooms, Grand Hotel 
1871 S&B _ extant Adult School, St Sepulchre Street 
1873 CAB 1979 Alterations to Christ Church 
1873. CAB 1977 Central Board Schools 
1873 CAB extant Long Westgate Board School Listed Grade II 
1876 CAB WW2 Medical Baths, Vernon Road 
1877 CAB extant Unitarian Chapel, Falsgrave Road/Westborough 
1879 CAB 1968 St Paul's Mission Chapel, 
1880 CAB 1994 St John's Chapel, Falsgrave 
1881 CAB extant Central Tramway (buildings) 
1882 CAB extant Oriel House, Oriel Crescent 
1882 CAB extant The Lodge, Fulford Road 
1883 CAB extant Lynwood Lodge, Filey Road 
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WILLIAM SUGDEN & SON, ARCHITECTS OF 
WYNDYATE (SCALBY MANOR) NEAR 
SCARBOROUGH 


By ANNE BAYLISS 


Research into the life of Edwin Brough (1844-1929) [1] revealed the work of a firm 
of architects previously unreported in Scarborough — William Sugden & Son of Leek, 
Staffordshire. 


Edwin Brough was born in 1844 into a family of silk manufacturers in Leek, 
Staffordshire. However, by the age of 37 he had retired from business activities and 
after a brief period living in Somerset married a Miss Helen Graham. Having bought 
a plot of land at Scalby Bridge on the north bank of Scalby Beck he commissioned 
the Leek firm of architects, William Sugden & Son, to design a large house on this 
site. Before arriving in Scalby, Brough had developed a passion for breeding and 
training bloodhounds and part of his commission to the Sugdens included the 
provision of extensive kennels and stables. 


One of the Sugdens’ proposed designs was featured as a full page ‘ink-photo’ by 
Spragues & Co. of London in the architectural journal ‘The Builder’ [2] (Figure 1). It 
was entitled ‘A House at Scarboro’- Messrs W. Sugden & Son, Architects’ and the 
text commented that the buildings at Scalby Bridge for Mr Brough included a farm 
and a lodge etc. and that the house, then approaching completion, differed 
considerably from the published drawing (Figure 2). 


Figure 1. Illustration of Wyndyate by William Sugden & Son, from The Builder, October 1885 
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Figure 2 Wyndyate, today (2004) Scalby Manor, a Brewer's Fare Restaurant 


Edwin Brough called his new house ‘Wyndyate’, a similar name to property that he 
owned in Leek, Staffordshire (Windygates), however, the spelling of his Scalby 
property varies in different records. The house is built in red brick and has been 
described as of ‘Nineteenth Century Queen Anne’ style. [3] Both the pediment over 
the main entrance and the gable of the lodge bear the date 1885 the latter also bearing 
the Brough/Graham coat of arms (Figure 3). 
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Breeding and training bloodhounds at Scalby, Edwin Brough became an 
internationally acknowledged authority on the breed. [1][4] Mr and Mrs Brough lived 
at “Wyndyate’ for over 25 years until about 1910. Because of Mrs Brough’s failing 
health they moved to Hastings where she died in 1923. Edwin Brough died in 1929 
and both their ashes were brought back to be buried in the grave of Mrs Brough’s 
mother in St Laurence’s churchyard, Scalby (Figure 4). 


Figure 4. Vault in St Laurence's Churchyard Scalby where Edwin Brough's ashes and those of 
his wife were buried with Mrs Brough's mother 


William Sugden & Son 


William Sugden senior (1821-92) was born in Keighley, Yorkshire, on 16 June 1821. 
After being articled as an architect to Mr Samuel Fruer of Framlingham he joined the 
Bradford firm of Messrs Andrews & Pepper. [5] 


In 1848 William Sugden superintended the building of the stations on the Churnet 
Valley Railway, for the North Staffordshire Railway Company and the following year 
he set up in practice as an ‘Architect & Engineering and Land Surveyor’ in Leek. [6] 
Here William Sugden became the chief resident architect. He was responsible for the 
design of a large number of buildings ranging from mills, chapels and banks to 
private houses in Leek, other parts of Staffordshire and as far a field as Liverpool, 
Sheffield and Leicester. 


William Larner Sugden (1850-1901), the eldest son of William Sugden, was born in 
Leek but was educated in Yorkshire at Leeds Grammar School and later articled to 
his father in Leek. [7] From 1878 William Larner Sugden had a significant input into 
the architectural designs of his father’s firm and was taken into partnership in 1881, 
the firm then becoming ‘William Sugden & Son’. [5] At this time two more of 
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William Sugden’s sons — Frank L. (born 1861) and Harry L. (born 1862) were also 
architects’ pupils in Leek. [8] 


William Larner Sugden was elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (RIBA) in 1892, the year in which his father died. W. L. Sugden continued 
the practice but courted controversy in Leek by becoming an active supporter of the 
newly formed Independent Labour Party and also being sympathetic towards the 
Boers in the South African war that began in 1899. Sugden’s house was attacked 
when the relief of Mafeking was announced in 1900, an event which was suggested to 
have contributed to his early death in 1901. He was cremated in Manchester and a 
memorial service for him was held in Leek at which Kier Hardy MP gave the address. 


[6] 


The work of the Sugdens. 


At the time of selecting William Sugden & Son as his architect, Edwin Brough would 
have been familiar with the firm’s extensive work in Leek where Brough had lived 
until about 1882 (see table 1). [1] Further, the Sugdens had designed a house for 
another member of the family, Mr W. S. Brough, in Leek in 1880. It was therefore 
not surprising that when moving to new area of the country that he commissioned an 
architect already familiar to him rather that seeking a local man. This was not 
uncommon in the second half of the 19" century when a businessman retired to 
Scarborough. Examples in the town include the York architect Walter Henry Brierley 
who designed ‘Brackencliffe’, Esplanade Crescent for the York dental surgeon 
Walter Glaisby, the York architects ‘Penty & Penty’ who designed ‘Dunollie’, Filey 
Road for the York Solicitor John Henry Turner, the Leeds architects ‘Bedford & 
Kitson’ who designed ‘Red Court’, Esplanade for the Leeds businessman Colonel 
Frederick W. Tannett-Walker, etc. Similarly, the Bradford mill owner Sir Titus Salt, 
who was the leading promoter of a Congregational Church on Ramshill Road (today 
St Andrew’s Church), used the firm of ‘Lockwood & Mawson’ of Bradford who had 
been responsible for the design of the Saltaire Estate for Sir Titus. [9] 


A further possible connection between William Larner Sugden and Scarborough may 
exist. In a catalogue of his published work there are listed two items, one entitled 
“Weaponness Gardens’ and the other “‘Weaponness Estate’ both privately printed in 
1892. Their nature, e.g. drawing, article, watercolour etc., is unspecified but their size 
is given as quarto. [5] 


No copies of these documents have been identified in Staffordshire Record Office, 
the William Salt Library, Stafford, Leek Library or Scarborough Reference Library or 
in the catalogues of the British Library, the RIBA Library or COPAC (University 
Libraries). However, as the Weaponness place name relates to Scarborough and is 
rare elsewhere, the possibility exists that these two items refer to sketches or 
watercolour drawings made in the town. At this period W. L. Sugden was exhibiting 
drawings at the Royal Academy. [10] 


‘“Wyndyate’ to ‘Scalby Manor’ 


Edwin Brough and his wife left ‘Wyndyate’ about 1910 and the property continued to 
be a private house until the late 1930s. However, by 1939 Scarborough Corporation 
had bought the property. It was leased and operated as ‘Scalby Manor Guest House’ 
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with Sydney Webber as its proprietor. [11][12] After the Second World War it was 
operated as a 12-bedroom hotel — the ‘Scalby Manor Hotel’ run by the Shipley family 
from 1957 to 1987 but it finally closed in 1992. [12][13] In 1993 a proposal to create 
a health spa in the building was rejected by the local authority which put the premises 
up for sale. However the auction reserve was not reached. [14][15][16] Scalby Manor 
then fell into a bad state of repair until it was eventually sold to the brewers 
Whitbreads and the house was renovated and opened as the present-day (2004) 
*Brewer’s Fare’ restaurant in April 1995. [17][18] 
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Table 1 Some buildings in Leek, Staffs. designed by Wm. Sugden and later Wm 
Sugden & Son prior to Wyndyate (1885) [5][6][19][20] 


1856 Brunswick Wesleyan Chapel, Leek 

1860 Wardle & Davenport Silk Mill, Leek 

1862 Mechanics’ Institute, Leek 

1863 Congregational Chapel, Derby Street, Leek 

1870 Alsop Memorial Hospital, Leek 

1870 St Luke’s Schools, Leek 

1870 Cemetery Chapels, Leek 

1876 Haywood Street Mill, Leek 

1878 Ballington House, Leek for Mr B. Nixon 

1880 Villa ‘Little Hales’ at Leek for W. S. Brough (by W. L. Sugden) 
1880 Pair of Residences, Bath Street, Leek for Mr Sam Rider 
1881 St Edward’s Schools, Leek 

1881 Leek Times Printing Works, Leek 

1882 District Bank, Derby Street, Leek 


1882-84 Nicholson Institute (School of Art, Museum & Library), Leek 
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THE MOTOR RACING TRACK SCHEME OF THE 1930S 
— PHASE TWO 


by KEITH JOHNSTON 


When I researched the scheme for a motor racing track on Seamer Moor and in 
Raincliffe Woods and wrote the article that appeared in the previous issue of 
Transactions [1], I took the story no further than the end of 1937. This was because 
the sources — newspapers and town council minutes — suggested that there was no 
longer any interest in the scheme after the ratepayers had rejected it in the postcard 
referendum of October 1937. However, subsequent research has uncovered a second 
phase to the scheme which forms the subject of this article. 


Revived interest 


Thomas Dodd of the Angel Inn wrote to The Scarborough Evening News and Daily 
Post in October 1938 with the desire both to inject some excitement into a dull local 
election campaign and to urge readers to Vote for the Track supporters only. [2] That 
he was not alone in wanting to resurrect the scheme is apparent from other letters 
published in the autumn of 1938, for example the one from Not Dead Yet in which it 
was stated that 80,000 people had been at the motor races at Donington on the 
previous Saturday and that Scarborough could have had this, but it was thrown away 
by non-voters in one instance, and the possibility of a sixpence rate. After referring to 
the employment that such a scheme would generate, the writer concluded As a 
ratepayer, I hope the time is not far distant when this scheme is brought back for 
reconsideration, and that it gets the support it deserves. [3] R. Fletcher, who had 
attended many meetings at Donington Park during the previous few years, was an 
enthusiastic supporter of reviving the Scarborough scheme, believing that some race- 
goers to a meeting at the town would stay for a holiday and that this would be the 
"thin end of the wedge" in securing that object for which Scarborough has long been 
striving, namely the lengthening of the season. [4] He continued by referring to the 
Adshead Report [5] and its proposal for a Country Club in the centre of the country 
around which the race track was originally planned and suggesting that the two 
schemes could be treated as one development, to their mutual advantage. [6] 


Others were starting to put forward practical proposals. A. C. volunteered to help 
promote the scheme and to enlist others in the cause. Feeling that many regretted the 
previous year's decision to reject the scheme, he suggested a canvass of the town 
during the coming six months to ascertain the feelings of the inhabitants and finished 
his letter by stating The offer is there. Does anybody want our assistance? [7] 


The Scarborough and District Motor Club welcomed the bold spirit of A. C. [8] Its 
committee was by now considering the advisability of petitioning the Council to 
reconsider the question of the Motor Track, but before taking this step it desired to 
ascertain the opinion of various associations in the town. At the annual meeting of the 
Townsmen's Association at the Grand Hotel on 3 November, the Chairman was 
authorised to attend a meeting on the matter of the Motor Track should it be convened 
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before the committee of the Association had had an opportunity to go into the 
question. [9] 


The writer of Mems in The Scarborough Evening News and Daily Post showed a 
renewed interest in the scheme, commenting that Scarborough was frightened to 
spend a sum in the neighbourhood of £150,000 on a race track; though now, when it 
is perhaps too late, the town is beginning to realise its mistake, and contrasting the 
town with Blackpool, which is not frightened by an investment of that size if it is 
going to do the town good. [10] 


The monster, having come to life again, must be engaged afresh wrote E. D. I., the 
first sign that opposition to a motor racing track had not gone away. This writer 
believed that the conditions for such a scheme were now less favourable than in the 
previous year, largely because of the financial circumstances of the country and the 
town, and that in terms of development Scarborough had other priorities than a motor 
track. He also asked Why talk about extension of season when the town is not full for 
the short season we have? [11] Critic commented So we are to have the question of 
the Motor Track before the ratepayers again. One would have thought, after the 
definite way the ratepayers turned it down at the recent poll, that it was quite clear 
that the thing was not wanted. [12] 


The concern of Critic may have been caused by a reference in Mems a few days 
earlier to a meeting convened by the Scarborough Motor Club for 23 November to 
which representatives of various organisations had been invited in order that the 
scheme might be described to them. The writer of Mems stated that the scheme was to 
be described in much more detail than was the case before and that those responsible 
were determined that the mistake shall not be repeated of putting the scheme forward 
in a nebulous condition. He continued Many people, no doubt, who up to now have 
opposed the scheme, will be more sympathetic when it is fully explained to them, as it 
never has been before. Elsewhere in the same Mems it was recalled that there had 
been opposition to every worthwhile development that had taken place in the town. 
[13] 


The noise tests and their aftermath 


At the meeting on 23 November, at which thirteen local associations were officially 
represented, two important decisions were arrived at. The first was that tests were to 
be made in order to ascertain to what extent the noise from the suggested track would 
disturb the Hospital. The possibility of such disturbance had been an important 
argument in the previous year's debate and the organisers were wisely, if belatedly, 
tackling this objection to the possibility of motor racing on Seamer and Irton Moors. 
Furthermore, each association represented at the meeting was requested to convene a 
special meeting in order to ascertain whether or not the association was in favour of 
supporting a petition to the Town Council asking it to reopen the motor racing 
scheme. If any association was not in favour of supporting such a petition, it was 
asked to report back on any criticisms it had of the scheme. [14] 


The writers of the Mems and Jottings columns both commented on the business-like 
way in which the supporters of the scheme were proceeding. Referring to the 
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proposed noise tests, the former commented that [f each point is tackled in the same 
business-like fashion the sponsors should have less difficulty this time in convincing 
the town that the Motor Track would be an asset and not a liability. [15] In Jottings it 
was Stated that if the organisers of the movement received a positive response from 
the local organisations that they were canvassing, the next step would be an approach 
to the Council. The writer of this column had no doubt that there were great 
possibilities for a development on the site suggested and hoped that people would not 
just think about the racing track, but would also bear in mind the other facilities that 
could be provided in a great open-air health centre. He was also encouraged by the 
willingness of a body of young men to take an active interest in public matters. This is 
a very healthy sign, and we hope that whatever the final result may be, there may 
come out of this present activity some young life ready to help in the solving of the 
many problems now pressing upon the community. [16] 


Further support for the motor racing track scheme was expressed in print. Pro Bono 
Publico, a businessman, was gratified to find the rising tide of interest in the proposal, 
put forward arguments in favour of it, including the possibility of season extension, 
and optimistically concluded J therefore beg to submit that, in view of the renewed 
and widespread interest in this project, the scheme should now have the attention of 
practical men who can place before the public complete data as to the cost and 
possibilities of the track and the area as a whole, when I shall have little doubt as to 
their verdict. [17| A Woman Reader wrote in a rather dismissive manner about the 
arguments against the scheme advanced by Critic and believed that the majority of 
correspondents seemed to be in favour of the scheme. [18] Prosperity believed the 
town was interested in the scheme and called for its sponsors to place full information 
and explanations before the public, preferably with details of estimated income and 
expenditure, so that this time judgment of the scheme may be made entirely on its 
merits. [19] 


The Scarborough Evening News and Daily Post now came out in support of the 
scheme, publishing a lengthy article on A Scheme that will benefit Scarborough. [20] 
Claiming that the scheme would do the town an immense amount of good, the writer 
wanted readers to accept that it would not be a race track like Brooklands but simply 
... a first-class modern motor road which for the greater part of the year can be used 
by ordinary vehicular traffic. The only difference will be that it will have protective 
fencing and banking, and, of course, certain permanent buildings such as 
grandstands. He also stated that the plan of the road would be altered if the noise tests 
showed it to be too near the Hospital. The benefits would be enormous, not only 
because motor racing would bring many people to the town, some of whom would 
stay for holidays, but also because the area once developed would be used for other 
purposes, including cycle racing, military camps and agricultural shows. Regarding 
cost and income, the writer suggested that the Corporation would make a profit from 
motor racing and other events and that there would also be other money spent in the 
town — money spent in hotels and boarding houses, in shops and garages, in cafes 
and entertainments .... That sum of money cannot be computed. In addition, some of 
the new visitors to Scarborough would return on later occasions. Finally, the town 
would receive immense national Press and wireless publicity. The conclusion of the 
article left no doubt of the newspaper's position. The ratepayers turned the scheme 
down before, largely, we think, because they were not properly informed of its 
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enormous potentialities. They made a mistake and did the town and themselves a 
great dis-service. This time the scheme should go forward. [21] 


Two days later, on Monday 12 December, the noise tests were held, the details 
having been agreed by a committee representing both the Hospital and the promoters 
of the scheme. Observers with synchronised watches were posted at various places — 
the Racecourse, the Hospital, Throxenby Hall and the crossroads by the new Girls 
High School — and then, between two and four in the afternoon, six cars and six 
motor-cycles, all stripped of their silencers, simulated racing conditions, including 
revving up before the start of a race. [22] Although the wind was blowing directly 
from the Racecourse to the Hospital, to the surprise of those at the latter nothing of 
what was taking place on the former could be heard in the wards and very little in the 
board room or on the balcony behind the men's wards, the nearest point to the 
Racecourse. In fact, more noise could be heard from cars passing the Hospital on their 
way to or from Woodlands Farm than from the tests on the Racecourse. The Hospital 
Board met for over an hour after the conclusion of the tests and decided to write to 
the Motor Club stating that the noise from the Racecourse that day was such as would 
not, in the opinion of its members, have an adverse effect on the patients in the 
Hospital. [23] The observers at Throxenby Hall, who included Councillor F. W. 
Webster, Chairman of the Council's Development Committee, but acting on this 
occasion in a private capacity, echoed this when they said We are of the opinion that 
any objection from sound against the proposed motor circuit can be definitely ruled 
out. [24] 


The results of the tests delighted supporters of the scheme. In Mems the next day it 
was stated that at the Hospital the noise tests could only be detected after straining 
the ears as one had to do on dark nights during the war when trying to locate 
zeppelins. The writer also quoted approvingly a comment made at the Hospital on 
Monday by Harry W. Smith. The former Borough Engineer had not made known his 
own views about the proposed motor racing track scheme, but when the feeling in the 
town towards the scheme was being discussed, and the amount of opposition that 
would remain supposing that there was no longer any opposition from the Hospital 
authorities, he indicated that he had long ceased to be unduly impressed by public 
opposition to a scheme. His own experiences had shown that schemes that were 
strongly opposed, for instance the construction of the Floral Hall, were often such 
great successes that critics were confounded. [25] 


However, perhaps the outlook was not quite as rosy as the supporters of the scheme 
now believed. In its letter to the Motor Club the Hospital Board had also stated that it 
had no means of deciding that the noise caused in to-day's test will be similar to that 
caused under actual racing conditions. [26] Ratepayer wrote The motor test made on 
the Racecourse on Monday was not a fair one. He referred to the noise that would be 
made by the 5,000 cars expected to throng the roads of Scarborough during each day 
of a race meeting and by 50,000 daily spectators and reminded readers of the fact that 
the noise of two or three thousand spectators at the Seamer Road football ground 
could be plainly heard as far away as Northway when the wind was in the right 
direction. [27] Opposition to the scheme was not likely to vanish. 


Nevertheless the organising committee now planned to approach the Corporation as 
soon as possible and organised a meeting at the Motor Club's headquarters at Cayton 
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Bay for Wednesday 14 December in order that means of giving full publicity to the 
scheme might be discussed. All bodies concerned with the future of the town and 
desiring to further the proposal were invited to attend. [28] 


Over fifty people attended the meeting and Mr. H. I. Dennis, Chairman of the Motor 
Club, reminded them of recent developments and then informed them that a number 
of local associations had officially intimated that they were prepared to support a 
petition to the Corporation asking the Town Council to reopen the consideration of 
motor road racing for Scarborough. These organisations were the Scarborough 
Townsmen's Association, the Scarborough Hotels and Boarding House Keeper's 
Association, the Scarborough and District Motor Traders' Association, the 
Scarborough and District Chamber of Trade, the Scarborough and District Licensed 
Victuallers' Association, and the Scarborough and District Fish Friers' Association. 
Dennis believed that more support could be obtained for the petition, but the urgency 
of the matter meant that the Corporation would be approached immediately. Mr. H. 
D. Tesseyman assured the meeting that for the outlay of £150,000 the town would get 
a scheme which would pay for itself in fifteen years and would bring many thousands 
of people to Scarborough at those times when they were most needed. A committee 
was then appointed to plan a campaign of publicity for the motor racing scheme. [29] 


The Council now became involved. Its Property Committee invited Councillor Storry 
and others to attend a meeting and explain the fresh proposals for motor racing on or 
in the vicinity of the Racecourse. After hearing the deputation, the Property 
Committee resolved on 16 December that it was prepared, in the event of the Council 
agreeing to consider the question of seeking powers enabling the Council to construct 
a motor racing track in the area suggested, to reserve the Racecourse and other land 
for that purpose and to try to acquire extra land if it was needed. [30] A few days later 
the Finance Committee resolved that an open mind should be kept on the question of 
a motor racing track until more definite information relating to the proposals was 
known and that some members of the Council should confer with representatives of 
the Motor Club so that adequate information might be submitted to the Council not 
later than June 1939. [31] 


Meanwhile the newly-appointed committee in connection with the proposed track had 
met and agreed that it should be called the Motor Circuit Development Committee. 
Representatives of various trades associations attended the meeting and were co- 
opted on to the committee, which it was felt would shortly be very representative of 
the town's trading interests. Mr. J. Claxton, who had long been involved in the 
development of motor racing in the area, was to be the Secretary of the committee. 
Early in the New Year an appeal would be made for helpers and funds to promote the 
scheme. [32] In the meantime the Chairman of the MCDC wrote to The Scarborough 
Evening News and Daily Post claiming that the members of the Committee were not 
all motoring fanatics or men with an axe to grind, but were level-headed business men 
who have the prosperity of the town at heart and whose ideas and arguments are 
worthy of hearing. He appealed for a careful consideration of the scheme when it was 
placed before the town. [33] 


Early in 1939 there was another important development when at its meeting on 9 


January the Town Council agreed to keep an open mind on the question of the motor 
racing track until more definite information was forthcoming. It was also decided to 
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proceed with the appointment of four representatives of the Council — the Mayor, the 
Deputy Mayor and the Chairmen of the Finance and Property Committees — to confer 
with representatives of the Motor Club with a view to adequate information being 
submitted to the Council not later than June. [34] 


A lengthy silence 


After two more letters in The Scarborough Evening News and Daily Post and some 
comments by the writer of Jottings in The Scarborough Mercury, everything went 
quiet for a while in terms of press coverage of the proposed scheme. In fact, the editor 
of The Scarborough Evening News and Daily Post declared Now that this matter has 
gone to a committee for enquiry, our columns are closed to it until their report is 
forthcoming. [35] Nevertheless there were indications that both support for and 
opposition to the scheme continued. 


The promoters of the scheme were still seeking publicity. Mr. H. D. Tesseyman was 
booked to give a talk to the Scarborough Hotels and Boarding Houses Association on 
the suggested development of the Racecourse and Irton Moor with a view to 
including a motor circuit road; illness, however, meant that the talk was not delivered. 
[36] More organisations indicated their support for the reopening of the scheme. [37] 
That there was still a lot of interest in motoring events in Scarborough was 
demonstrated when the town hosted part of the RAC Rally and many people turned 
up to see the cars. [38] 


However, there were also signs that the supporters of the scheme would not have 
everything their way. At the Town Council meeting of 9 January some Councillors 
expressed opposition to the scheme and Councillor Walsh maintained that the 
Council had no right to discuss any motor racing track scheme until they were sure 
beyond reasonable doubt that a majority of the ratepayers were in favour of reopening 
the question. [39] Furthermore, at a meeting of the General Committee of the Council 
on 27" February there was a warning of a large rates increase being inevitable, 
something that was likely to work against any motor race track scheme. [40] 
Subsequently it was decided at a Town Council in April that there would be a one 
shilling increase in the rates. [41] The financial climate was clearly not a good one for 
new developments, especially as there was little prospect of central government 
assistance because of the need for rearmament. 


There was another obstacle to the development of new facilities, including a racing 
track, on Seamer and Irton Moors, as revealed by the steeplechase races on the 
Racecourse at Easter. This obstacle was the road system in the area which, as a 
census taken by the Chief Constable on Easter Monday showed, was not adequate for 
the sort of volume of traffic that motor racing might generate. The writer of the 
Jottings column referred to chaos prevailing on the roads at times after the horse 
racing and a report in The Scarborough Evening News and Daily Post referred to the 
traffic problems which may be involved if the Motor Race Track scheme eventually 
goes forward. There was little prospect of increased spending on roads in the 
financial circumstances of the time, but without road improvements the proposed 
motor racing track was hardly likely to be the attraction that its supporters envisaged. 
[42] 
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The fate of the scheme 


At a Town Council meeting on 8 May 1939 it was announced that it was not 
proposed, on financial grounds, to present the report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
the proposal to resurrect the motor track scheme at present and that the Motor Circuit 
Development Committee acquiesced in this decision. Alderman Whittaker, Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, explained that a very exhaustive report had been prepared 
by Council officials and interested parties but that consideration of it had led to the 
conclusion that the time was not opportune to proceed any further with the scheme ... 
from a financial point of view. The report would go upon the files of the Corporation 
until such time as someone desired it to be brought forward. It was there for any 
member of the Council to see it. Whittaker then paid tribute to the promoters of the 
scheme, who had been actuated by a very desirable spirit in the anxiety to help to 
town to become more prosperous .... it is very welcome to have outside bodies 
showing an interest in the town, no matter in which direction that interest may lie. 


[43] 


The final word on the topic at this meeting was left to Councillor Storry, one of the 
most active promoters of the motor racing track scheme. He said it had been the 
unanimous decision of the Motor Circuit Development Committee that the time was 
not opportune and on its behalf he tendered thanks to the members of the Council and 
the officials for the hard work they had put in. Unable to hide his disappointment, 
Storry concluded we thought we could bring something for the good of the town and 
for the prosperity of the ratepayers. [44] 


In this way a scheme that had aroused great passions in the town was laid to rest, 
never to be resurrected. And so passed into history one of the great "might have 
beens" of modern Scarborough. 


1 "The Motor Racing Track Scheme of the 1930s", Transactions of the 
Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society, 37 (2001-2002), 84-103. 

2 The Scarborough Evening News and Daily Post [hereafter SEN], 27 October 

1938, p. 4 

SEN, 26 October 1938, p. 4. 

4 Interestingly, on 9" November at the annual meeting of the Town Council, 
Councillor W. G. Wilkinson, who had just been re-elected Mayor, said "One of 
the greatest problems which we have to face, and one which is common to the 
majority of resorts, is the extension of the season. Despite all the advantages 
which Scarborough offers for an early holiday, it is difficult to break down the 
tradition of an August holiday." SEN, 9 November 1938, p. 5. 

5 S. D. Adshead and H. V. Overfield, The Further Development of Scarborough 
(1938). Adshead, emeritus professor of town planning at London University, 
and Overfield, Harry W. Smith's successor as Borough Engineer, had drawn up 
comprehensive proposals for the future of the town. The report is essential 
reading for those interested in Scarborough in the 1930s. A summary can be 
found in Jack Binns, The History of Scarborough North Yorkshire (Pickering, 
2001), 356-8. 

6  SEN,9 November 1938, p. 4. 

7 SEN, 2 November 1938, p. 4. 
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SEN, 3 November 1938, p. 4. 

SEN, 4 November 1938, p. 8. 

SEN, 14 November 1938, p. 4. Blackpool was considering developing the 
Bloomfield Road football ground into a stadium that would accommodate 
80,000 and be used not only for football but also for a variety of sports events, 
shows, displays and other outdoor attractions. 

SEN, 15 November 1938, p. 4. 

SEN, 22 November 1938, p. 4. 

SEN, 19 November 1938, p. 4. The previous day the retired Borough Engineer 
Harry W. Smith had spoken at a Scarborough Round Table luncheon about the 
opposition to Peasholm Park and the Floral Hall when those developments had 
first been proposed. 

SEN, 24 November 1938, p. 5. 

SEN, 24 November 1938, p. 4. 

The Scarborough Mercury [hereafter SM], 25 November 1938, p. 14. 

SEN, 23 November 1938, p. 4. 

SEN, 24 November 1938, p. 4. 

SEN, 30 November 1938, p. 4. 

SEN, 10 December 1938, p. 6. 

Similar optimism was to be found in Mems in the same issue: They say that 
opportunity knocks but once. Scarborough missed its opportunity when this 
scheme was before it a little over a year ago; but the opportunity has come 
again. We do not think that Scarborough will miss it again. SEN, 10 December 
1938, p. 4. 

The number of cars and motor-cycles involved in the tests may appear small, 
but was actually three times the number considered necessary by an official of 
the RAC who was consulted. SEN, 12 December 1938, p. 6. 

SEN, 13 December 1938, p. 5. 

SEN, 12 December 1938, p. 6. 

SEN, 13 December 1938, p. 4. 

SEN, 13 December 1938, p. 5. 

SEN, 14 December 1938, p. 4. The arguments of Ratepayer were rebutted in 
letters from C. B. Thompson of the Commodore Hotel and Another Ratepayer 
(SEN, 15 December 1938, p. 4) and A Working Man (SEN, 17 December 1938, 
p. 4). However, opposition was not silenced and the controversy continued in 
the correspondence columns of The Scarborough Evening News and Daily Post 
and The Scarborough Mercury. Jottings in the latter reported that the 
correspondence columns had contained 17 letters in favour of the scheme and 
12 against. SM, 13 January 1939, p. 14. 

SEN, 13 December 1938, p. 5. 

SEN, 15 December 1938, p. 2. 

Borough of Scarborough. Minutes of the Town Council 1938-39 (hereafter 
Borough Minutes), p. 174. 

Borough Minutes, p. 183. 

SEN, 21 December 1938, p. 3. 

SEN, 22 December 1938, p. 4. 

SEN, 10 January 1939, p. 3. 

SEN, 11 January 1939, p. 4. 

SEN, 20 January 1939, p. 11. 
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37 The additional organisations were the Association of Master Builders and the 
Seasonal Traders' Association. SEN, 30 December 1938, p. 12. 

38 SEN, 26 April 1939, p. 4. 

39 SEN, 10 January 1939, p. 3. 

40 SEN, 28 February 1939, p. 5. 

41 SEN, 1 April 1939, p. 5. 

42 SEN, 11 April 1939 (traffic census); SM, 14 April 1939 (Jottings). 

43 SEN, 9 May 1939, p. 2. 

44 Ibid. 
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RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN 
SCARBOROUGH 


by CHRISTOPHER HALL 


INTRODUCTION 


Since the last edition of Transactions, the Society has continued its active fieldwork 
in a number of locations. An innovation in 2003 was a joint project with Yorkshire 
Vernacular Buildings Study Group (YVBSG) to record a number of buildings in 
Scarborough Old Town. On the archaeological side three excavations have been 
carried out — 58 Quay Street, the former Pentecostal Church and Springfield — whilst 
a number of watching briefs and observations have been performed. 


WATCHING BRIEFS/OBSERVATIONS 


6 Princess Terrace, Scarborough. 
NGR TA 0479 8886 Site code PT/03 June 2003 


The site is at the rear of an early 19 century house on the west side of Princess 
Terrace, although it is likely that the house as we now see it is a re-casing of an 
earlier one. The removal of a kitchen extension, built in 1972, and its replacement by 
a larger one, involved the removal of a concrete yard surface and the excavation of a 
strip foundation. The work was monitored by members of the Society in order to 
record any archaeological remains and to provide if possible an_ historical 
understanding of the site. 


The strip foundation trench was 3.9 metres long and varied in depth from 900 mm at 
the north to 1.3 metres at the south. One fragment of medieval pottery was found in 
the extreme northern part of the trench in a loamy deposit which was interpreted as 
medieval garden surface. This deposit was not however found over the greater part of 
the site, where tipping had taken place, the deposits containing a large assemblage of 
pottery dating from the medieval through to the 18" century. The presence of brick 
implied that these deposits had resulted from the demolition of an 18” century 
building, perhaps in the 19" century. 


9 Leading Post Street, Scarborough. 
NGR TA 0454 8870 Site code LP/03 July 2003 


This site is the side yard area of 9 Leading Post Street, on its west side just at the 
point where it turns into Merchants Row. 


9 Leading Post Street is itself of considerable interest as repair works carried out in 
2003 revealed that the building contained a fragment of late medieval timber frame. 
This building was recorded by YVBSG, who, as a result of the recording procedure, 
came to the conclusion that the building had possibly been one bay longer than at 
present, the ‘missing’ bay occupying the area of the present side yard. 
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The erection of a new side extension involved the excavation of four trenches to 
accommodate the ‘pads’ for a steel frame. Two of these trenches are against the 
gable wall of No 9. One trench contained only natural clay and the other was heavily 
disturbed by drains. No evidence of the ‘missing’ bay was found nor was it possible 
to date the foundations of 9 Leading Post Street. 


The other two trenches were against the flank wall of the cottages at the rear of the 
former St Thomas Hospital. These trenches revealed that the cottages were built off 
shuttered concrete foundations, possibly late 19" century, and all the deposits were 
19" century. 


46 Cross Street, Scarborough. 
NGR TA 0439 8886 Site code CS/03 December 2003 


The erection of a small extension at the rear of this building located at the junction of 
Cross Street and Friar’s Way gave the opportunity to examine the archaeology of this 
area. The extension is on the south side of the building. 46 Cross Street is close to, 
but not on, the alignment of the Damyet stream and is within a block of land forming 
the precinct of the Dominican Friary. Close by, in the 18" and 19" centuries, stone 
coffins and burial urns were uncovered. The strip trench was excavated to a depth of 
1.5 metres. Heavy disturbance due to the putting up of the present building in the mid 
1950s was found. The lowest strata of the trench contained a mix of pottery dating 
from the medieval period through to the 19" century, indicating that substantial 
disturbance has taken place. However the presence of large quantities of medieval 
pottery, albeit mixed with much later material, indicates that there may have been 
substantial activity nearby, and further excavation works in this area should be 
monitored. 


St Mary’s Parish House, Castle Road, Scarborough 
NGR TA 04385 88997 Site code PH/04 February 2004 


This is a site where the Society carried out archaeological recording in 1955, during 
the erection of the Parish House. The top of a ditch was found. The site was revisited 
in 1967 prior to the erection of an extension to the Parish House. This excavation 
found remains which were interpreted as the 12 century town defences, 12-14" 
century pottery kilns and a late 14" century stone structure. Unfortunately no fully 
detailed report of this work has been published — a plan and section have been 
published [1], along with a site plan. There are discrepancies between the site plan 
and the trench plan and section. 


The erection of a small extension in 2004 allowed the excavation of a small trench, 
but it was not possible to determine whether this would lie inside or outside the 
previous excavation due to the inconsistencies in the plans. In the event, the 
excavation showed that immediately south of the 1955 building and east of the 1968 
one, the ground is made up of loamy deposits with mixed pottery — no evidence of 
medieval structures, either the town defences or the pottery kilns, was found. 


35 Castlegate, Scarborough 

NGR TA 04875 89000 Site code CG/04 March 2004 

This is also a site where the Society has carried out excavations in 1989[2] and 1990- 
91 [3], when it was found that the site had been open ground since the middle ages. 
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Even in the Middle Ages, there is no firm evidence that a building stood on the site, 
although a drain may have been a wall or foundation drain implying the presence of a 
wall of a building. A building may have stood to the east of this site, evidence being 
that the drains flow from this direction. 


The work carried out in 2004 was to monitor the backfill from the 1990 excavation in 
advance of the erection of a garage, to ensure that no further archaeology was 
revealed due to an increase either in plan area or in depth. No archaeology was 
encountered. 


Former Royal Opera House 
NGR TA 0420 8875 Site Code OH/04 June/July 2004 


This watching brief was carried out following the demolition of the derelict former 
Royal Opera House. With the exception of 115 square metres at the extreme western 
end, the site was found to be occupied by cellars to a substantial depth and that these 
had destroyed any archaeology which may have existed when the Opera House was 
built in the late 19th century. The remaining 115 square metres (less than 10% of the 
site) was covered by a concrete base. Following the removal of this and the 
underlying hardcore, the lowering of this area down to firm clean ground was 
monitored and cleaned down to clay which has the appearance of natural clay but in 
fact was a capping overlying a number of structures. These structures were set into 
the natural clay and comprised: 

1) two circular cisterns of single leaf dressed stone construction with stone 
floors. The bottom of the cisterns contained a green deposit which was 
interpreted as decayed copper and indicated an industrial use of the site. 

2) a square cistern of single leaf dressed stone construction with a stone 
floor. This contained relatively modern demolition fill and filled with 
clean water on removal of the rubble. Pottery evidence from both cisterns 
indicates a late 18" century date. 


These features were interpreted as late 18"/early 19" century industrial features 
possibly linked with tanning (modern St Thomas Street was known as Tanner Row 
until the mid 19" century) topped by later walls which are consistent with the 
cartographic evidence of enclosed gardens. 


The western wall of the site was built off what appears to be a substantially built 
coursed stone wall. However, this wall ran over the top of a cistern and on its partial 
removal was found to contain relatively modern pottery. It appears that the stone has 
been re-used. To the south of the stone wall and cistern was a brick arched culvert. 
This is on the line of the ‘old watercourse’ shown on the 1852 Ordnance Survey map. 
This may reflect a rather late culverting of the Damyet stream or simply a field drain. 


At the western end of the site it was decided to investigate a black organic deposit in 
order to provide the structural engineer with ground condition details. To this end the 
clay overcapping was penetrated by machine using a toothless ditching bucket. This 
revealed a ditch or moat shaped feature overlying the natural clay. The fill of this 
ditch was a thick consistent black organic deposit which turned mid brown on 
exposure to the atmosphere. This contained fragments of plant deposits but little in 
the way or pottery or other artefacts. This feature was interpreted as either an 
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alignment of the Damyet stream, or a pond associated with the industrial process of 
the cisterns. 


15 Princess St, Scarborough 
NGR TA 0476 8887 Site Code PS/04 August 2004 


The building is one of a pair with 13 Princess Street which appear to be double 
fronted from the street but are in fact divided by a passage at ground floor level. The 
rear wings of both houses are set gable end on to Princess Street. No 13 Princess 
Street was recorded by YVBSG in May 2003 and No 15 in June 2004. In the case of 
number 15 the rear wing was unstable and had to be taken down. This allowed 
archaeological investigation of the new foundations. 


Stylistically the houses are said to date from about 1745 but it has been suggested that 
the rear part of the site was developed earlier and this may imply that the rear wing 
pre-dates the main building. 


Although the house is built in red brick, the demolition revealed that the lower 
courses were built in squared coursed natural stone sitting on a thin layer of clay on 
top of a clay matrix containing some stone chippings. This stratigraphy was not 
penetrated since the concrete foundations were set in the area of excavation where the 
old stone had been removed. The south-east corner of the wall was penetrated by a 
drain which was filled by silt. This drain contained a small number of artefacts of 
which the pottery was 19™ century. The drain ran in a south easterly direction under 
Princess Lane so was not affected by the foundation works other than where the old 
wall was removed. It was not possible to investigate this drain further. 


The stone from the foundations appeared to be reused and it was not possible to say 
whether this was earlier than the brickwork above although the strong mortar would 
suggest a contemporary date. The archaeological investigation did not cast any light 
on the possibility that the rear wing pre-dates the main house. However the 
construction works also revealed that the joists to the front floor were constructed of 
old ships masts and spars planed to allow floorboards to be fixed to one side. 


EXCAVATIONS 


58 Quay Street, Scarborough 
NGR TA 05071 88830 Site code QS/03 January 2003 


Over the period 5, 10-12 and 18 January 2003 an archaeological excavation was 
carried out at this site on the northern side of Quay Street. It was followed up by 
monitoring during foundation works. An Interim report has been published — this 
report is therefore only a précis of the findings [4] 


The site was previously occupied by a 19" century warehouse which had been 
demolished following serious fire damage. The site is situated on or close to what 
was probably originally the sea shore at the foot of the South Bay. Previous 
excavations on Quay Street, for example, excavations at The Bolts [5] in 1990 and 
22A Quay Street [6] in 1996, have revealed rudimentary slipways [7]; and raising the 
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ground level behind the harbour front to provide some protection from flooding 
during high tide and heavy seas. 


At 58 Quay Street the alignment of a proposed north-south drain was excavated as 
two trenches 1 and 2, separated by a narrow baulk on the alignment of a cross wall. 
Trench 3 consisted of the removal of the concrete over a three-metre length of the 
cross wall to allow its recording. Trench 1-2 revealed a different form of approach to 
the reclamation of land for building construction than that found at other sites in the 
Quay Street/The Bolts area. For example backfilling has usually been organic in 
nature, interpreted as the deliberate and possibly planned dumping of domestic refuse 
in order to create land behind the quay alignment. In the case of the current site, the 
back fill material was not organic in nature consisting of re-deposited clays and sand. 
No slipways were found at this site 


Quay Street was at the heart of the commercial area of the medieval town and the 
creation of development land by backfilling was to some extent the result of 
commercial pressures. It appears from the present site that at the eastern end of Quay 
Street this pressure for building land was partially met by digging back into the cliff 
and creating a platform on the natural clay, the spoil so produced being used to infill 
on the seaward side in a form of cut and fill technique. It is not known why this form 
should be adopted at this end of Quay Street but we can speculate that the slope and 
form of the cliff in this location made this a more viable option than towards the west 
where the cliff slope may have been steeper. The site has therefore added a further 
dimension to our understanding of land reclamation in the Quay Street/The Bolts area 
in the medieval period. 


Pentecostal Church, Palace Hill, Scarborough 
NGR TA 04655 8880 Site code PC/04 May 2003 


This site is alongside the east wall of the former Pentecostal Church and was 
excavated before the erection of three supporting buttresses. An interim report is 
forthcoming [8]. 


The most important discovery on the site is the series of five medieval pits. It is likely 
that they were for the disposal of household rubbish and are only the second group of 
pits to have been recorded in Scarborough. The other pit group was reportedly 
discovered in 1962 in an excavation at 4-9 St Mary’s Street, some 70m to the north- 
east of the present excavation. One possible explanation of why so few pit groups 
have been found in Scarborough is that in the medieval period rubbish was more 
commonly disposed of in the harbour to assist with the reclamation of land rather than 
in individually dug pits. This group of pits may be early in the development of the 
medieval town, before it became established practice to dispose of rubbish in the 
harbour. The pits were presumably dug in the back yard of a house fronting on to St 
Sepulchre Street. Environmental analysis of samples from these pits by 
Palaeoecology Research Services found that well-preserved plant and invertebrate 
material was present. There was evidence for a mixture of different kinds of litter 
from heathland/moorland and probably also seaweed. A variety of taxa, including 
remains from food plants was present 


The stone walls revealed in the excavation indicate the site was occupied by a fairly 
important building, probably dating from the later middle ages, although no definite 
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dating evidence was found. The tradition of an important building on this site was 
current in the mid 19th century with the 1852 1:1056 Ordnance Survey map 
indicating the medieval Court of Pleas and the palace of the Cistercian abbot on this 
site. 


The site must rank as one of the most important areas of archaeology so far 
discovered in the town on account of the good archaeological preservation of the 
earliest medieval deposits and features and the fact that the area preserves organic 
remains. This is probably due to the fact that the site is close to the shallow valley of 
the Damyet which was one of the main sources of water for the medieval town but 
which is now piped underground. Waterlogged remains have been found on other 
excavation sites along the former course of the stream. Consequently, it is likely that 
medieval remains including organic deposits extend eastwards from the excavation 
below the remainder of the concrete yard making this entire area one of prime 
archaeological importance. 


Springfield, Scarborough, 2004 
NGR TA 04635 88870 Site code SP/04 February-June 2004 


This is a site where the Society was very active in 1997-1998 [9]. We re-visited 
during a substantial part of 2004 in advance of the building of more houses. As work 
here is ongoing, this brief report is preliminary. 


Six trenches were excavated. Trenches 12, 13, 14, 16 and 17were put down close to 
previous Trench 10 to further investigate the known archaeology in the lower area 
previously and in particular to investigate the size and width of a known north-south 
wall and the extent of survival of a paved area. In trenches 12 to 14 the intact 
archaeology which was not penetrated. Working from east to west this comprised a 
stone cobble surface; wall; a stone slab surface the same as in former Trench 10 and 
the previously discovered wall To the west of the wall a rubble cross wall and a 
loamy deposit containing entirely medieval pottery were revealed. 


Trenches 16 and 17 encountered a much more complex series of features comprising 
the same wall and slabs. Below the slabs were a further series of slabs, a wall drain 
and a spreader foundation to the wall which was of very substantial construction 
standing nearly 2 metres high. A ‘cistern’ was found to be inset into the floor. Trench 
17 contained a further wall at right angles to the wall in Trench 10/16 and a 
substantial stone structure tentatively interpreted as a buttress. Clearly there has been 
a very substantial series of buildings on this site whose function we do not yet 
understand — they may be related to the nearby Franciscan Friary; to the milling 
which is thought to have taken place on the site or to an industrial or commercial use. 
We do not know which parts of the structure represent the inside of a building and 
which the outside. 


Trench 15 was put down on the upper level of the site. The size and location of the 
trench was restricted by the presence of off-street parking elsewhere on this part of 
the site — ideally the trench should have been larger and a further trench put down. 


Two phases of stone wall were encountered, separated by a layer of clay. The upper 
phase was interpreted as being a wall associated with the almshouses, Taylor’s Free 


Dwellings, which existed on the site. The lower wall was found to be sitting on a mid 
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brown loamy clay containing entirely medieval pottery and interpreted as a relict 
ground surface upon which the wall sat 
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REVIEWS 


The History of Ryedale from earliest times to the year 2003 by John Rushton. 
(Blackthorn Press, 2003). ISBN 0 9540535 1 6. Price £25.00 (hardback). 


In this volume, a welcome addition to the publisher's recent offerings on Richmond, 
Scarborough, Driffield, Northallerton, Beverley and York, John Rushton displays 
both his love of Ryedale and also his almost inexhaustible knowledge of over six 
thousand years of the area's history. 


In this review it will only be possible to touch upon a few aspects covered by the 
book, but the reader can rest assured that both historian and archaeologist will find 
the new volume very instructive. We are helped to understand how communities 
developed. Malton is of particular interest because of its Roman connections. Roman 
legions included craftsmen who provided the everyday requirements of nails, shoes 
and pottery and maintained iron edged tools, scale armour and lead piping. Roads 
were found towards the river lined with buildings including a goldsmith’s shop. There 
are finds too numerous to mention in the district, including evidence of iron working 
and moulding of pewter at the Langton villa. 


The Yorkshire Wolds have also provided much historical interest. Early settlements 
in this area provided the bases for later Anglo-Saxon expansion. Extensive pagan 
cemeteries have been revealed with grave goods spread over a wide area from 
Driffield to the Derwent basin at Wykenham. At Heslerton at the foot of the Wolds, 
two hundred graves came to light. 


John Rushton carefully traces the early townships of the twelfth century from their 
common field origins showing settlements of bondsmen or villains working two or 
three large adjoining fields divided into furlongs or flatts. He suggests that all villages 
may not have been laid out in the twelfth century and a number can belong to earlier 
times. However the Normans are understood to have laid out a number of these anew. 


King John was amongst the royalty that visited the area. We are told he stayed over 
night at Cottingham Castle. The king's deer and boar were sometimes hunted by him 
but were often culled to supply the larder. King John is also mentioned with regard to 
his need to raise money to pay for mercenaries so that he could wage wars. Most of 
the forests in North Yorkshire were sold off for this purpose. 


Much attention is given in this work to farming and there is much of value on the 
cultivation of common fields. The importance of wool production in generating 
wealth in the area is shown. The monastic establishments depended on this; Malton 
wool sales in 1251 contributed most of which was needed to run the house. After the 
Black Death which imposed its constraints on local economy, new opportunities 
arose. The demand for sheep’s wool remained strong. Outside the boroughs, a native 
cloth industry expanded. The craft of dying cloths was practised at Whitby, Malton, 
Pickering, Helmsley, Scarborough and Northallerton. 


The horse became a popular animal in Yorkshire during the sixteenth century. One 


saying went "if you shook a saddle over a Yorkshireman’s grave, he would rise up 
and steal your horse". Malton was a place to buy a horse. Important people came here 
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to purchase the animals including the Cholmeleys at Brandsby Hall. As time went on 
these horses became very numerous and some of their riders in the Ryedale market 
towns were found indulging in robberies. These horses made it easier to get about the 
countryside. 


Town life is portrayed in Elizabethan times with Malton having a variety of crafts 
with weavers, tanners, millers and also a wheelright, a coverlet, a chapman and a 
pewterer. By 1598 Pickering had a lay out which was to remain for over two hundred 
years. 


From the late 1600s the common fields underwent changes. The "inclosure" regime 
came into being with smaller fields under individual management. Similarly transport 
took on new dimensions. The treatment John Rushton gives to these new amenities 
helps us to comprehend fully how they affected life. The repair of roads was given 
emphasis where local wardens were instructed to take action. Instances are shown 
like a new stone bridge being constructed at Sheriff Hutton in 1689. Inns began to 
flourish among which were the King’s Head at Malton, John Thornum’s at Kirkby 
Moorside and the King’s Arms at Northallerton. One of the best places for getting a 
bed and stable was at Malton where it had been regarded to possess "the greatest 
horsefair in the kingdom". 


One of the greatest features in Malton during the eighteenth century was its 
development as an inland port. With the improvements of the rivers Ouse and 
Derwent, the Malton Derwent Navigation Act of 1701-2 provided a greater means to 
carry local products. The furthest reaches of this were later opposed otherwise we 
could have seen it penetrate to the coast at Scarborough. 


The roads also grew in importance and in conjunction with the river navigation the 
area became a prominent centre for carriers. Carriages going to and fro on the York- 
Scarborough road brought greater prosperity to the inhabitants of the area. When the 
turnpike roads were in full swing passengers were made to pay tolls and part of this 
money went to pay for improvement and widening the roads. 


The introduction of the railways eventually brought the demise of the river navigation 
of the Derwent. In 1845 came the introduction of the York to Scarborough line which 
went through Malton. Further change was now under way. 


Overall, John Rushton has presented us with a substantial account of Ryedale. Here is 
something for everyone, from the scholar to the casual reader. With maps, 
illustrations and the particularly helpful inset tables we have all that we need to make 
it a memorable read. There is also a comprehensive bibliography, though not, sadly 
footnotes. However, this is only a minor criticism of a book that deserves to become 
the standard reference work for the history of Ryedale. 


Colin Langford. 
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History of Appleton-le-Moors, a 12" century Planned Village by Margaret 
Allison, 2003. 


Margaret Allison has made no small achievement in her History of Appleton-le- 
Moors. This is not your average village history by any means. Her approach is 
distinctive and gives results that are remarkable. Many histories of communities 
follow a place through the centuries, quoting and interpreting what can be found, with 
greater profusion as the 19" century approaches. There is nothing wrong with that. 
They tell the story. This book has its stories too, but goes beyond them into a 
searching analysis of how and why many features of the landscape and of the old 
social and working life of Appleton came into being, were used and passed into 
history. 


This book will be of greatest value to three groups of people. For those who know or 
want to know Appleton-le-Moors, or who live or holiday there, it offers an 
understanding of much that is evident in the community, down to notes about every 
single house. For the general reader seeking an acquaintance with a village and a 
township set on the limestone hills, close to the North York moors, typical in some 
ways, different in others, here is a deeper picture than can be readily found elsewhere. 
For anyone contemplating tackling a history themselves, of any community in this 
broad county and even outside it, here is a pioneering approach from which much can 
be learnt. 


Two communities and a number of outlying farms are the focus of the study. One 
community, Appleton, is well known, often appearing in history books as the 
embodiment of a "planned village" shaped in the middle ages. The other "Baschebi" 
is a lost settlement, although Mrs. Allison has found it again. She certainly 
reconstructs the ancient landscape of both places. Her deep knowledge of how that 
landscape changed was made possible by the availability of a richer medieval record 
than is usually available. St. Mary's Abbey at York had rights over the township from 
c.1070 until 1539 and kept a good record of their properties. 


The Appleton story is not merely interesting for the middle ages. Prehistoric, iron age 
and Roman finds hint at earlier days. Someone focused early settlement at a spring 
site on the dry limestone. Anglo-Saxon missionaries founded a monastery over the 
skyline at Lastingham. Celtic, English and Norse names occur in the field furlongs, 
roads, dikes, wood and commons. Not every problem is solved but there are good 
suggestions as to how the village began by expansion over the strips of old fields. 
Farming was still done within open fields in 1666, but there were also clearings with 
names like ridding, hayland called ings and coppiced woodlands called haggs. 
Enclosure soon afterwards swept some of this away, bringing new farming methods 
and a changed landscape. In this volume old and new are disentangled. 


This is a serious work. We learn of centuries of farming, of milling in the valleys, of 
an excavated common oven. Three medieval sisters endowed the vanished chapel of 
St. Mary Magdalene for three masses a year. Round about stretched the ancient Forest 
of Spaunton, a hunting preserve with its own customs. Weaving became a second 
homestead industry in the 17" century and not a few Georgians found a way out to 
the seaports of Whitby and Scarborough. A measure of prosperity gave the village 
some good houses. There were squires too. Joseph Shepherd, a man of the oceans, 
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built the church, vicarage, school and hall, leaving a distinct impression on the 
village, evident to this day. 


Excellent maps allow the armchair reader to follow the years of exploration, in field 
and document, that have gone to make this book. We wander from Piper Nook to 
Ratten Row, from Hamley and Askew to Nutholm, and on to remote and detached 
Allen close near ancient glassworks high in a moorland dale. We find what they 
meant, these names of places. We follow family names, themselves often rooted in 
the vanished landscape. The makeup of hedgerows reveals their anciency. Appleton 
has undergone another recent change less rooted in farming but we gradually discern 
the outline of an older community life. 


Mrs. Allison's History of Appleton-le-Moors will help many a student of other places 
to find their way. For Appleton-le-Moors, every reader can share the joys of 
exploration and discovery of the world that has gone with a scholar, happy among the 
documents, who also walks her landscape. 


John Rushton 
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